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MENS UNDERWEAR and HOSIERY 


Express the Savings Effected 








by Our Co-operative Buying 


have not been forgotten by 

the J. C. Penney Company, for 

at any of the 885 Department Stores in 
this Nation-wide Institution you will 


find everything the 
man wears—outer 
thingsand underthings, 
from head to foot—for 
work, for dress, or for 


Experienced 
Young Salesmen 
wanted to train 
for our Store 











purchasingresources—savings made 
by us. and then passedon toyou! The 
underwear and hosiery savings named 


here are typical examples of the values 

tobefound inClothing, 

VALUES THAT ARETHE | Shoes, Hats, Haber- 
Men's *‘4-for-1" Lisle Sock | other itemof merchan- 


Men’s 101 Heavy Grey 
Ribbed Union Suits 


Part wool, ankle length, 
lomg sleeves .. . -$1.98 














dise that either men,wo- 
men or children wear. 


It will pay you to go 
to your nearest J. C. 
Penney Company 
Store for your next 
purchases. See what 
you buy before you 
buy it—and SAVE 
MONEY ON EVERY 
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|_ BILL CASPER IN MEXICO _| 


EAR Marthy:— 

At fast I’ve seen somethin’ [’ye 
wanted to see ever since I been in Mexico, 
That’s a real Mexican farmer and I don’t 
mean no bananna 
raisers and coffee 
growers and sugar 
planters that’s 
workin’ for some- 
body in England or 
our country or some- 
where else. I mean 
a sure ’nough Mexi- 
can farmer as works 
his .own land like we 
does at home. Well 
sir I saw ’em today, 
about 40 or 50 of 











BILL CASPER 


j them and I'll tell you about it. 


Ever since I been in Mexico I been 


| hearin’ about somethin’ that sounded like 
{ agrarians. I never could quite make out 
| whether it was some sort of wild ani- 


mals or what until a oil man last week 
pointed to what looked like a small town 
and said that was his land only the 
agrarians had took it and he was afraid 
to go ahywhere near it. Then I got the 
idea from him that agrarians is sort of 
wild people. 

This mornin’ they said we was goin’ 
out to see another farmin’ school like the 
one I wrote about some time ago. Well 
it seems like all these farm schools is 
away out in the country somewhere 
which I reckon is right. We got on the 


| train in Mexico City and rode two or 


three hours without the train right be- 
hind us ever ketching up, however, it 
looked like it wanted to sometimes. We 
got off at a little town where they was 
about a ‘half dozen houses and enough 
automobile wagons to haul our crowd. 
Then I reckon we rode about 15 miles. 


All at. once I seen ahead of us about 
men, everyone on horseback. They 


had stepped at a little bridge and was 


lined mp on both sides of the road. 
“What's that?” says I, thinkin’ of bandits 


j and revolutions and such things as we 


been readin’ about back home mostly. 
“Them’s Agrarians,” says a Mex fellow 
in the party as could talk some. “Land 


| sakes,” says I, “they gettin’ ready to 


shoot us? Tell that fellow drivin’ to 
turn around quick and get us away from 
here as ‘hard as he can go.” And with 
that I was gettin’ ready to get out and do 
some goim’ of my own if he covldn’t 
make it go fast enough. “Set down 
brother,” said a fellow givin’ me a shove 
back on the seat, “these is farmers out 
here as has come to welcome you.” 


Sure enough it wasn't nothin’ but farnr- 


| ers who thad come to say howdy and let 
| us know they was glad to see us. They 


all ‘had en big broadbrim thats and the 
man as seemed leader of bunch rode out 
his horse with a big smile al! ovef 
ace and got off and got on the railin’ 
the bridge and when we got close up 
he begun makin’ a fine speech. At least 
he thad dots of voice and ever now and 
then the Mex fellows with him would 


| jerk their thats off and wave them in the 


air and ‘holler to beat the band. 
It seem the whole bunch was right 


| glad to see us and I reckon they thought 


we was glad to see them because about 


| 40 fellers in our crowd with cameras all 


tried to take pictures of them at once. 
Tl tell you more about these folks next 


| time I get a chanct to write. 


Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 


[A COLORFUL ORCHARD | 


ry POE’S remarks, in the August 
20 Progressive Farmer, about “$3 








| worth of petunia seeds” brings to mind 4 
| young orchard at a summer home | saw 
| recently. At the base of each youns tree 


(and there must be several hundred trees) 
is a small bed of pink petunias. The grass 
between the trees is kept mowed, and the 


pink and green makes a glorious bit of | 


vivid color. CHARLOTTE GREEN. 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


Pick Cotton Fast; Keep Seed Pure; Save Seed Corn; Fertilize Cover Crops; Give Barley a Chance 


I]. The Farm Alarm Clock: Ten Urgent Jobs 
for Early October 


OW for the sow, the cow, and hens. Graze them 
in the open sunlight, not in dry-lot pens. 

2. Rape or kale sowed now on fertile land 
and fertilized with 200 pounds each of acid phosphate 
and nitrate of soda will give heaviest grazing for poul- 
try and hogs in late winter and 
early spring. 

3. Barley, oats, rye, and wheat 
a sowed in early October will afford 
= late winter grazing throughout the 

Cotton Belt and furnish hay and 
grain later. Use 300 to 400 pounds 
of high-grade fertilizer per acre. 

4. Vetch, crimson, red, mam- 
moth, alsike, and sweet clovers 
sowed with small grain will help the land, and provide 
more nutritious feed than bought hay. Fertilize well. 

5. An investment of 15 cents per acre in smut pre- 
vention may return a profit of $10 to $20 per acre, when 
harvest time comes next spring. 

6. Wheat land should be freed from volunteer grain, 
vetch, and weeds. Cultivation of the seedbed should 
be frequent egough to do this but should be shallow. 
Deep cultivation late in the season leaves the soil too 
loose for good seedbed condition. 

7. Seed wheat treated for smut with copper carbon- 
ate dust will not be bothered by weevil, mice, or rats. 
Use not less than two ounces per bushel of copper car- 
bonate that analyzes 50 per cent copper or four ounces 
per bushel of it analyzing 25 per cent copper. After 
being treated the seed can be stored without injury but 
must not be used for either feed or food. ~* 

8. Ground limestone should come in rotations every 
three or four years and before legumes are sowed. It 
should be applied now while the land is being prepared, 
and worked into the soil, though applications may be 
made after the crop is up. Freezing and thawing will 
work it into the soil. 

*9. One of the heaviest items of expense in producing 
eggs and poultry is grain bought for feed. Barley, oats, 










.Tye, or wheat sowed now should be on acreage large 


enough to supply a year’s needs, supplemented with 
about an equal quantity of home-grown corn. These 
grain feeds can be grown at home for less than it will 
cost us to hire (1) other farmers to grow them for us, 
(2) a merchant to sell them to us, and (3) railroads to 
haul-them to us. 

10. Let’s not delay our wheat-sowing. In the upper 
Mountain sections, wheat should have been sowed in 
September for best yields. In the Piedmont, the best 
time is October 15 to 30, and in the Coastal Plains, 
October 20 to November 10. 


II. Farm, Garden, and Flower Planting Table 


HE crops in the following list can be sowed all 

over the Carolinas and Virginia in October, 

though it is a little late in the mountains and in 
Northern Virginia for those marked “I’,” also a little 
early in the Coastal Plains of the Carolinas to sow 
wheat. Let’s see how many of these we will have in 
the ground before it is too late :— 


Alfalfa, L Lawn mixture, L Pasture mixtures 
Alsike clover Meadow mixtures Sweet clover, L 
Barley, L kape Tall meadow oat 
Bluegrass, L Red clover grass 

ur clover, L Rye Timothy 
Canada field pea, L Rye grass Turnips 

Crimson clover, L Oats Vetch 

éscue grass Orchard grass Wheat 


Herd’s grass 
In the Lower Piedmont and in all of the Coastal 


Plains region all vegetables in the following list may 
planted now. In the mountains and Upper Pied- 


mont some in this list may not survive hard winters 
without protection. It is a little late in the mountains 
to sow those marked “L” :— 


Beet, L Cress Onion sets 
Cabbage Kale Radish 
Carrot, L Lettuce, L Rape 
Chard, L Mustard Spinach 
Chinese cabbage Onion seed Turnip 


Chives (sets) 


But field crops and vegetables are not all we can plant 
now. These bulbs and perennial rooted flowering plants 
should be planted this month, and other plantings may 
be made later for succession :— 


Crocus Lily of the Valley Phlox 
Hyacinth Narcissus Tulip 
Iris Peony 


And this list can be grown from seeds sowed now :— 


Candytuft Pansy Snapdragon 
Larkspur Phlox Drummondii Sweet pea 
Mignonette Poppy 


III. Barley Is “‘A Winter Corn Crop” 


HE fact that the champion ton-litter of hogs in 
"T isz in Wisconsin was fed barley instead of corn 

Has become a matter of sensational interest among 
wide-awake stockmen and stock feeders. This cham- 
pionship was won on a ra- . 
tion of ground barley, oats, 
middlings, oil meal, skim- 
milk, and alfalfa pasture— 
corn being conspicuously 
absent. 

This notable incident 
should make us all want. to 
know more about the com- 
parative advantages of 
corn and barley as home- 
grown grains to be fed on 
the farm. Is barley a 
challenging rival of corn 
(Tom Broom calls it “a 
winter corn crop’) or 
merely a very welcome 
supplement of corn? It is 
worth while to consider 
the question in its practical 
aspects. 

1. Can barley be “grown 
as cheaply as corn? A num- 
ber of farmers in North 
Carolina have found bar- 
ley more economically pro- 
duced than corn and surer 
to make a fair yield. The 
two crops produce about 
the same quantity of 
grain per acre. The barley 
crop can be handled by 
machinery from sowing to 
preparation for market. 
Two acres of barley can be 
grown at the cost of one acre of corn. Upon this show- 
ing, in a rivalry between the two, barley appears clearly 
to have the advantage in cheapness of production. 

2. But why choose only one when there is room and 
need for both? A normal crop of corn can be grown 
after bariey from June planting on barley stubble. This 
gives two crops of grain from the same land in one 
year. Land that will produce 35 bushels of corn (1,960 
pounds) will produce 40 bushels of * barley (2,000 


~pounds) of about equal feeding value—fhus totaling 


3,960 pounds of grain per acre and practically doubling 
the grain yield of the land. The sowing of barley also 
forms a sort of grain insurance by giving us two 
chances instead of one for growing a supply. 

We hope barley will be given a fair trial in every way 
by many of our readers. It is time to sow it now. 








FINE CORN AND BEANS 


This splendid growth was made on the farm 
of R. T. Steele, Scotland County, N. C. 


IV. Let’s Take Care of Sweet Potatoes 


O KEEP sweet potatoes through the winter, only 

disease-free roots should be stored. Cull and dis- 

pose of cut, bruised, and discolored potatoes in the 
field at the time. of digging. The modern potato-curing 
house has made it possible to keep the potatoes in per- 
fect condition throughout the winter and far into the 
spring. The three important rules are :— 

1, Store only sound potatoes. 


2. Cure 10 days at a temperature of 80 degrees, giving 
good and well regulated ventilation through the 10 days of 
curing. 


3. Keep moisture and temperature under control in the 
storage house through the winter, keeping the air dry and 
maintaining a temperature not below 50 and not above 60 
degrees F. 


V. Pick Cotton as Fast as It Opens 


IS highly important that cotton be picked as fast 
as it opens. In this, there are three material ad- 
vantages :— 


1. It lessens the danger of weather damage to the lint; 
2. It has a tendency to hasten the opening of the 
remaining bolls; and 
3. The locks, soon after opening are fluffy and more 
easily pulled from. the bolls, thus making it easier for 
the pickers to do their job. 


One other caution: Let’s be sure 
not to save cotton seed from stalks 
that have anthracnose (also called 
pink boll or boll rot), or from stalks 
that are near other stalks with even 
one boll showing the disease. If our 
seed cotton contains even a compar- 
atively few bolls diseased with an- 
thracnose (or if we gin our seed cot- 
ton in a gin that has been ginning 
cotton affected with anthracnose), then 
we will have our next year’s crop 
“inoculated” with the spores of this 
troublesome plant disease. 


VI. Early October Work With 


Livestock 


ROF. L. V. Starkey, chief ani- 

mal husbandman of Clemson 

College, has six valuable hints on 
care of livestock. 

1. Sheep must be treated each month 
for stomach worms. One treatment 
will help but continuous treatmeat 
will keep these parasites under control. j 
A frequent change of pasture will, 
help to control disease and will also, 
give fresh grazing and keep the sheep! 
thrifty. 

2. Take the ram from the ewe fock | 
about October 1. This will mean that 
lambs will be early. Late lambs are 
worse than no lambs. 

3. Cull out non-producing sows, feed thenr heavily 
for about 30 days, and put them on the market, as early 
in the fall as possible, or before the decline ‘in price 
takes place. 

4. Feeder cattle are scarce this year and there is a 
chance to be held up on the price. Remember that 
cattle well bought are half sold. 

5. Provide an abundance of winter pastures for 
swine—rape or barley for the fertile soils and rye or | 
oats for the poorer soils. The hog’s stomach is not | 
adapted to handling a large amount of coarse, bulky 
feeds but the value of good green grazing for swine is 
everywhere recognized. 

6. Alfalfa is one of our very best forages for the! 
clay soils of South Carolina, and October is a good | 
time to sow this crop. 
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OPINION 








Is Co-operative Marketing Really Necessary? 


F FARM crops are to be marketed in the interest of 
[= farmer, we hold it as fundamentally sound that 

the farmers must, themselves, control the market- 
ing of these crops. Experience has also shown that if 
farm crops are to be properly processed or prepared 
for market, these operations must also be controlled 
by the producers. Moreover, it has been proved that 
the farmer must follow his products one step further 
toward the consumer. If farm crops are to be mar- 
keted in the interest of the producer, he must not only 
control all processing or preparaing for market, but 
also the storing and handling of his products until sold. 


We hold that these are incontrovertible facts, abun- 
dantly proved in reason and experience. 


HE farmer is essentially a producer of crops, and 

neither by nature nor_by training is he a salesman. 
He cannot have the training in selling, sufficient to make 
himself an efficient salesman, for he devotes ménths to 
the production of a crop and merely a few hours, or at 
most, a few days, to the selling of it. Moreover, sales- 
men are born, not made, and if a farmer happens to be 
a born salesman, as some few of them are, he does not 
generally have the knowledge nor the experience neces- 
sary to become an efficient salesman. 

The reasons are plain, there cannot be a “fair trade” 
unless the seller and buyer are equal in knowledge of 
the product—equal knowledge of the supply, the de- 
mand, markets, and quality and value of the product. 


It is apparent that the farmer who gives little time 


to marketing cannot know as much about the grade - 


and staple of his cotton, for instance, as the buyer 
who devotes his whole attention and time to buying. 
But before there can be a fair trade the seller and 
buyer must also be equally independent financially, and 
the buyer must want to buy as much as the seller 
wants to sell. 

It is a plain fact that the invidual farmer being a 
relatively small producer, at the most, can never be 
equal to the buyer in knowledge of the quality or grade 
of the product, in knowledge of market conditions, or 
in financial inedpendence. There will also be inequality, 
which can never be overcome by the individual farmer, 
so long as there is only one buyer for every thousand 
sellers, more or less. 


Ho™: then, are farm crops to be efficiently sold? 
The fruits of the labor of a thousand people 
making lint cotton or leaf tobacco in a community must 
be sold in exactly the same way that the fruits of the 
labor of a thousand people making cotton goods or 
manufactured tobacco are sold: by expert salesmen 
and at times and places at which the crops are wanted 
for consumption. Even the non-perishable farm crops, 
although used throughout the year, are sold in a few 
months and generally neither when nor where they are 
wanted for consumption, because of the force of finan- 
cial necessity, resulting from credit obligntines of the 
producers. 

It must, therefore, be readily conceded that for these 
reasons the individual farmer cannot efficiently market 
his crops, nor control them until they are marketed. 
How, then, are farm crops to be marketed in the inter- 
est of the farmer? There can be but one answer: By 
cooperation of large numbers of farmcrs who control 
the commodity and who as a body, can command the 
finances, the efficient salesmen and the knowledge which 
will give them, as sellers, an equality with the buyers. 


fire statement that farm crops can never be sold in 
the interest of farmers, except by the cooperative 
efforts of farmers, is always met by the statement that 
farmers will not codperate. They never have in this 
country, but that is only a fool’s reason for saying they 
never will. Farmers are actuated by about the same 
motives, ideals, and influences as other classes and un- 
der like conditions will act about the same. They are 
today about as good coéperators as their self-constituted 
advisors, but as necessity increases the pressure, the 
farmers of this country will codperate as they have in 
some others. No people have ever cooperated in large 
numbers except through necessity. In the past there 
has been less need for codperation among farmers in 
this country, but as farming becomes more highly com- 
mercialized the need increases and codperation becomes 
imperative. 

There are, it is true, greater obstacles to codperation 
among farmers than among other classes. Their lives 


are-more isolated, their numbers are large, their busi- 
ness is of an individualistic nature, it is less under their 


control, the unit of production is small, they are not as 
a class highly educated nor financially independent; but 
necessity is the force which always has brought codp- 
eration and the American farmer is rapidly coming to 
feel that force of necessity. 


f gi basic differences between farm production and 
industrial production will alone force the farmers to 
co6perate for self-protection. Here is where the aver- 
age business man, merchant, banker, manufacturer, and 
professional man misinterprets farm economics and 
fails to comprehend farm problems. 


The producers in other lines can and do, within 
reasonable limits, contro] the volume of their output. 
They make production approximately fit demands and 
they do not seem to understand why farmers do not do 
the same. The farmer cannot fit production to demand, 
as the following specimen facts will show :— 

If the South had produced the same yield of cotton 
in 1926 which we did in 1914, we would have made 
20,839,000 bales in 1926; but if we had produced the 
yield per acre in 1926 that we did in 1921 we would have 
made only 12,412,000 bales. When weather and other 
conditions over which the: farmer has little or no con- 
trol, produce a variation of 8,427,000 bales, or 40.5 per 
cent in the cotton crop—on the same acreage—how can 
farmers be expected to fit production to consumption? 
It is simply impossible and folly to expect it. 

This inability to control farm production is the chief 
cause of surpluses of farm crops and is the reason why 
farmers must control the marketing of their crops. 
Any other solution of the problem of marketing farm 
crops is unthirikable and if it cannot be brought about, 
then the future of American agriculture is indeed dark, 
but it can and will be done, to the extent at least, that 
a small, temporary, unavoidable surplus will not be al- 
lowed to bankrupt the farmers every five to seven years. 

This is the great American present-day problem— 
a challenge to the intelligence and patriotism of Ameri- 
can citizenship to solve the problem of farm marketing. 


COTTON GROWING IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


HAT about the future of cotton growing in 
the British Empire? An answer by one man 
who speaks as one having authority comes 
from Prof. John A. Todd, head of the London Cotton 


Exchange,. speaking at a recent agricultural conference 
in Massachusetts :-— 


“The future prospects of Empire cotton growing 
depend largely on the size of the American crop 
and the world price of cotton. ... But India can 
grow cotton much more cheaply than America. So 
can many of our African colonies. They are 
hampered by heavy transport charges owing to the 
great distance the cotton growing is from the sea 
and ‘the lack of roads and railways, but these can 
be provided if the price of cotton makes it worth 
while to invest the necessary amount of capital” 
Cheaper labor can be had in India and Africa than 

in the South, but Southern farmers can offset this by 
more intelligent and efficient production. We must 
farm so as to maintain soil-fertility, produce all needed 
cotton on fewer acres (and therefore at smaller cost 
per pound), and fit cotton into a sound general farming 
system. This is the way to head off the threat of 
serious foreign competition. 


DISCRIMINATING AGAINST THE SOUTH 


OMMENTING on the recent “break” of the 
: United States Department of Agriculture in go- 
ing out of its way to suggest the probability of 
lower cotton prices (something that might, to say the 
least, have been left to the supposed enemies of the 


Next Week and Later 


A Farewell Message From an Agricultural Leader. 

Early Autumn Hints From Clemson Specialists— 
By A. B. Bryan. 

The Probtem of “Overproduction” —By John R. 
Hutcheson. . 

Some Livestock Problems to Think About — By 
Tait Butler. 

Helping Toward “$500 More’ ” by “Planning Need- 
ed Building or Repairs.” 

Marketing Southern Pecans—By J, W. Firor. 
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farmer rather than his supposed friends), the Columbig 


-State says :— 


“Senator Harris declares the author of the pre- 
diction to be either a fool or a knave. We do not 
know. But there is one thing on which we would 
lay a wager and give odds: ‘No one in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture could be found fool enough 
to publish a prediction, just as the wheat crop is 
being harvested, that a decline in the price of 
wheat is likely.’ ” 

The State may or may not be right, but events are 
constantly happening which appear to justify such con- 
clusions. Thus so non-partisan a publication as the 
New York New Republic suggests that if the Missis- 
sippi flood area had ‘been in politically close territory, 
a special session of Congress would have been called 
long ago—as it should have been. 

No matter whether the discriminations against the 
South are due to ignorance or to intention, the South 
should protest and continue to protest until it gets equal 
treatment with other sections. And if Southern farm. 
ers will organize as effectively as Western farmers are 
orgamzed, they can help mightily in this direction. 
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will be one of the most important topics of the 

Southern Appalachian Power Conference meeting 
in Chattanooga, October 13-15, to which all our readers 
are invited. Star speakers include Dr. E. A. Stewart, 
of Minnesota, possibly the best informed American on 
the subject; O. Max Gardner, who has helped to make 
Cleveland County, N. C., a model of rural electrifica- 
tion; Prof. M. J. Funchess, of Auburn, Ala.; and Dr. 
J. S. Thomas. 

*« * * 

“Twenty agricultural colleges are now trying to an- 
swer the question (1) as to what electrification of farms 
will mean to the farmers and 
to agriculture, and (2) as to 
what practical method can be 
developed for bringing electric service to the farm,” 
said Col. Joseph Hyde Pratt, a high official of the 
conference, in our office last week. “Dr. Stewart has 
made an extensive investigation of this subject and is 
largely responsible for the progress that has been made 
in Minnesota and adjoining states in electrifying rural 
sections. In the South, Professor Funchess and Dr. 
Thomas have made some very comprehensive investi- 
gations, in cooperation with the Alabama Power Com- 
pany, with the result that 500 Alabama farmers are 
already receiving direct electric service. 

“_* * 

“At the present time it might be said that the ma- 
jority of farmers want electricity for lighting, but a8 
is definitely known, the cost of 
service simply for lighting 
would be very expensive and in 
some cases prohibitive. Therefore, the question to 
solve is: How can a farmer use electricity so as to 
make it earn its cost? As everybody knows, the larger 
the quantity of electricity used by the consumer, the 
cheaper the rate per kilowatt hour, but unless the 
farmer can earn or save its value by its use, he nat- 
urally will not take electric service. 

* * * e 

“There are many uses for electricity on farms, how- 
ever, besides lights. When a farmer puts in electricity 
for lights he should also use 
it for such purposes as saw- 
ing wood and lumber, cut- 
ting ‘and grinding feed, 
threshing grain, pumping water, picking peanuts, opef- 
ating milking machines, cream separators, fanning 
mills, incubators and brooders, and for refrigeration in 
great variety. In the house there are additional uses 
for electricity, such as operating home ice-plants, wash- 
ing machines, dishwashers, sewing machines, churns, 


GETTING 
TO THE FARMS 


FOR LIGHTS ALON 
IT MAY NOT PAY 


BUT HERE’S FAR MORE 
WORK iT 1S EAGER 
TO DO FOR YOU 


electric irons, electric ranges, fans, heating devices, 


vacuum cleaners, etc. 


“It is necessary in many cases for the farmer to 
change his methods of doing farm work if he is to 
realize full benefits of electrification. The high cost 
of equipment has undoubtedly retarded in many it- 
stances the use of electrical apparatus on farms, but it 
is believed that if investigations are continued there 
will be increasing demand for the various electrical 
appliances so- that they will become standardized and 
prices reduced.” 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


HAT is news anyhow? It ought to be infor- 
mation about the things that most vitally con- 
cern us and our children. As H. G. Wells 
wrote when in Washington some years ago attending 
the disarmament conference called by President Harding : 
“Think of the mornings that 
will some day come, when men 
will wake to read in the papers of 
something better than the great 
5-5-3 wrangle, of the starvation 
and disorder of half the world, 
of the stupid sexual crimes and 
greedy dishonesties committed 
by adults with the underdevel- 
oped intelligence of vicious chil- 
dren, of suggestions of horrible 
plots and designs against our 
threadbare security, of the 
dreary necessity for ‘preparedness. Think of a 
morning when the newspaper has mainly good 
news, of things discovered, of fine things done.” 


A Drifting World and a Drifting Nation 


HAT seems to be one difficulty with the world 
today—that it is drifting without any definite pro- 
gram of progress or betterment. 

For example, with half the nations still staggering 
under war debts, property losses, and human disasters 
incurred in a bloody orgy of man-killing that was at 
its height less than a decade ago, no great national or 
world-leader (except Sir Robert Cecil in England) 
is splendidly giving himself heart and soul to carry- 
ing out the ideal of 1917 when we entered upon 
“a war to end war.” Just as European fathers and 
mothers twenty years ago were rearing, educating, 
nurturing, and loving millions of sons only to have 
them slaughtered in the wholesale man-killing euphe- 
mistically called war, so millions of parents in America 
and Europe today may be rearing fine lads for the same 
final butchery and extinction. Certainly the so-called 
statesmanship of the great powers is doing little to pre- 
vent such a result. Even the League of Nations gets 
No support from America and little from some Euro- 
pean governments. 

Again, a campaign is scheduled for next year when 
the richest and most powerful nation on earth will 
choose its lawmakers and its chief executive, yet few 
of the men mentioned as candidates seem to have any 
issue on which to base an appeal to forward-looking 
men and women. Ex-Governor Lowden emphasizes 
farm relief but somewhat indefinitely, and Governor 
Smith presumably stands for modifying the Volstead 
Act, but still more indefinitely, and as for the other men 
mentioned as candidates, it is difficult to say what dis- 
tinctive policy they stand for. Mr. Hughes and Mr. 
Hoover, we believe, were both advocates of the League 
of Nations and the World Court, but are hardly likely 
to say so now. 

It is a drifting world and a drifting nation. Here in 
the United States our leaders do not even seem to be 
interested in the reforms which have been admittedly 
successful in other countries. Old age pensions, moth- 
ers’ pensions, government health insurance, plans for 
promoting home-ownership and discouraging tenancy— 
all such reports from England, Ireland, Denmark, etc., 
are ignored by our place-hunting politicians. 





CLARENCE POE 


Equal Health Opportunity for Rich and Poor 


EVERTHELESS, there are occasional evidences 

that public opinion is getting ready to follow 

some leader in these matters, and such seemingly 
unimportant events may be more significant as the begin- 
ning of real “news” than much of the matter featured 
on the front page of our daily papers. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a one-sentence message from Charlotte, N. C., 
that is distinctly heartening :— 

“No sick person in Charlotte and Mecklenburg 
County whose physician orders hospital treatment 
will be denied admission,in future to Charlotte 
hospitals for lack of money, according to a plan 
submitted to and tentatively approved by the board 
of county commissioners today.” 

Furthermore, editors who do some thinking for them- 
Selves are beginning to sense the essential inhumanity 
of a civilization in which wealthy parents, when. they 
or their children are sick, may summon hospital and 
medical and surgical attention to save life, while poor 
folk must often look on helplessly and see their loved 
enes suffer and die for lack of surgical skill or hospital 
treatment. Thus Editor O. J. Peterson, writing from 
long experience with country people both in Louisiana 
and the Southeast, says :— 

“Health work should be placed upon a similar 
basis to that of school work. We need public 
physicians, dispensaries, hospitals, as we have pub- 







By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


lic schools, public teachers, public libraries, etc... . 
At present it isa question with a poor man who 
wishes to maintain his self-respect whether he shall 
receive the benefit of hospital service and be over- 
whelmed with debt or simply suffer and die. Such 
a situation is not right.” 


Old Age Pensions Coming 

ONDITIONS, too, are steadily shaping themselves 

C for the introduction of “old age pensions” in this 
country just as they have long existed in England 
and other European nations. In one or two Southern 
legislatures last winter, we believe, measures were in- 
troduced looking to old age pensions, and this reform 
will come more quickly than almost anybody realizes, 
because the ground has already been well prepared for 
it. We refer to the fact that in every state now, some 
thousands or tens of thousands of old men, Civil War 
veterans, are now receiving government pensions, and 
these pensions in recent years have increased rather 
than decreased. Yet in a few years these old soldiers 
will practically all have passed on, and when that time 
comes, the states will no doubt decide that just .as 
much money as they have been spending for veterans’ 
pensions may be worthily spent on the aged poor, even 
if the recipients were born too late to serve in a war. 
Furthermore, the growing humanity of our people 
will quickly recognize the fact that an aged woman 
deserves a pension just as much as any soldier who ever 
lived. We have before us now a letter from an old 
woman, 76 years old, who has worked hard all her 
life, and whose husband died two years ago. As she 
writes :— 

“He was helpless and sick for over two years 
and what little money we had, had to be spent in 
medicines and nurses to keep him comfortable. 
Now I am in a destitute condition and do not 
know what is to become of me, as I am not even 
able to pay up his funeral expenses. I have only a 
little home and if I sell that I will have to go to 
the poorhouse—a thought that makes me shudder. 
I have worked all my life and to be on charity now 
at 76 years is too hard.” 


In contrast to this method of treating our aged poor 
in this country, it is gratifying to recall a picture that 
still lingers in our memory from a visit to Denmark 
fifteen years ago. Across the street from our hotel 
window we noticed the longest line of old people we 
had ever seen together—all white-haired, some crippled, 
and many with sticks or crutches, but yet without the 
abject, cowed, broken-spirited and heart-broken look 
of folks who have been forced to beg alms or driven 
tc a poorhouse. They were old men and women re- 
ceiving their “old age pensions,” not as charity, but as 
a duty owed by the government to the old who had 
long lived and labored as its citizens. In fact, they had no 
more reason to think of their old age pensions as char- 
ity than a child thinks of its public school as charity. 


A Brightening Outlook for the Common Man 


\N JE BEGAN this article somewhat gloomily 
because we were considering the outstand- 

ing political leadershp of this and other great 
countries. That leadership at present seems singularly 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“RAIN ON THE MARSH” 


On of the most gifted Southern writers to- 
Oe is Archibald Rutledge. No matter 
whether in prose or verse, he intirprets na- 

ture with a beauty and charm rarely equalled in } 
present-day literature. From his “Collected 
pc ” (302 pp., $2; The State Co., Pubs.) we 
quote two verses that will make any reader feel 
for the dampness on his coat after he concludes :— 


Rain on the Romain Marsh, 

And the sullen tide is low; 

The barren flats are chill and bare; 
The fitful rain-winds blow. 

The tall blades of the marsh 
Tremble and bend and sigh; 

The weary fishing-boats come in 
Under the weary sky. 


Silence and rain and mist 
From the lone sea-marsh’s rim 
To the dripping plumes of the mournful pines 
That fringe the forest dim. 
My heart seems shut and still; 
But my eyes with fear are free, 
Peering across the reaches biind } 
That stretch forth to the sea. 

—Archibald Rutledge. 


ot on 














dull, timid, and reactionary. Yet we have faith in “the 
common sense of most” in any nation, and faith that 
eventually leadership is always found to voice the 
aspirations and ideals of onward-struggling humanity. 


Encouraging is the fact that factions in Christian 
denominations are fast abandoning the folly of warring 
over non-essential interpretations of the Bible and be- 
ginning to fight together for the real fundamental prin- 
ciples of their faith—as embodied in the Golden Rule, 
the two Great Commandments, and the Parable of the 
Last Judgment. : 

Gratifying, too, is the fact that efforts to- promote 
hatred or intimidation of brother human-beings be- 
cause of race (which they cannot help) or religion (in 
which they are just as sincere as we are), are now 
giving way before a realization that such bitterness and 
lawlessness constitute greater evils than any they are 
invoked to cure. 


In the case of farmers, it is heartening to recall that 
all over the world a tide seems to be setting in toward 
fraternity, comradeship, and organization, and with 
organization, farmers will develop power to right most 
of the evils from which they suffer. In France, Japan, 
Rumania, and Russia, as well as in the United States, 
recent news reports indicate remarkable developments 
in farmers’ organizations. 

Finally and most important of all, high schools, col- 
leges, and universities all over our land and other lands 
are opening this fall with more representatives of the 
farming and laboring classes than ever before. Many 
of these will go into business and the professions, but 
enough will return to their own people to insure more 
and more intelligent leadership for organized labor and 
organized agriculture as they strive toward the ancient 
ideal of “equality of opportunity.” 


Some Issues for 1928 


O SUM up, we would say that as another year of 

political activity approaches, here are some issues 

about which the people of each state may well in- 
form themselves and bestir their all too backward 
political leadership :— 

1. International codperation to save the growing 
lads of the world today from the organized butchery 
and man-killing known as war; 

2. The provision of expert surgical and hospital at- 
tention for the suffering victims of poverty as well as 
for the independent and wealthy; 

3. “Old age pensions” as badges of honor for needy 
old men and women rather than the humiliation and 
shame of the poorhouse; 


4. Taxation and tariff policies that will insure 
“Equality for Agriculture” rather than those dictated 
by special interests to plunder agriculture. 





| _THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


An Avenue of Mimosas 
OMETIME ago on a little-used country-road, we 
S ran across a cottage with an approach which gave 
it rare dignity and distinction. This approach was 
a fragrant and graceful over-arching avenue of mi- 
mosa trees planted about fifteen years ago, whose 
feathery, tropical-looking branches now shade _ the 
whole roadway and almost meet overhead. 








Mimosa trees are remarkably easy to live—in fact, no 
other shrub or tree in all our experience has been so 
easy to transplant. An avenue of them may be im- 
practicable for most farms, but there should be one 
or two mimosas around every home in Dixie. 





WHAT FRIENDS ARE READING 


AM now past seventy years old. When I was about 

fifteen, my father said to me that he would rather 

have me read Dr. Ben Franklin’s Autobiography 
than any book he knew of, except the Bible. He told 
me where I could get a copy, and the next Sunday 
morning I saddled my little sorrel mule and rode for 
about twelve miles to borrow a copy. As soon as I 
had read this I read the New Testament and then hur- 
ried night and day to read the Old Testament. I do 
not think any boy is properly fortified for life without 
a knowledge of the Bible—P. B. Neal, Rockingham 
County, N. C. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


LLITERACY in an individual isn’t half as alarming 
as literacy allowed to rust.—Selected. 
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The Progressive Farmer. 


Million Dollar Dairy Show Comes South 


The National Dairy Show, Memphis, October 15-22, Will Show America’s Best 







HE 21st annual exhibit of the Na- 
tional Dairy Exposition will be 


held in connection with the Tri- 
State Fair at Memphis, Tennessee, Octo- 
ber 15-22. This is the first time that the 
National Dairy Show has ever come 
South and it is probably the last time, 
as permanent headquarters for this expo- 
sition will be established after this year, 
probably at St. Louis. With the great 
interest that is now being shown in the 
dairy industry in the South, it seems 
certain that the show is going to be very 
largely attended. 

There will be between 1,300 and 1,600 
of the finest dairy animals in the world 
on exhibition. The Jerseys will prob- 
ably predominate in numbers, followed 
by Guernseys, Holsteins, Ayrshires, and 
Brown Swiss in the order named. The 
heaviest entries will naturally come from the great 
dairying states of Wisconsin, Minnesota, New York, 
and Massachusetts. A good sprinkling, however, will 
come from the Southern States, as there are in the 
South some fine dairy herds. 


The total premiums offered for dairy cattle are ap- 
proximately $35,000 and the value of the dairy cattle 
shown will run to the million-dollar mark or above. 


Expect More Than Quarter Million Attendance 
VERY indication points to an attendance well 
above a quarter million people, probably 300,000 
to 350,000. Many special trains have already been 

arranged for. Mississippi has already planned to bring 

11 special trains from various sections of the state. 

Six are coming from Tennessee, two from Kentucky, 

and three from Missouri. Six are being planned in 

Arkansas, and one each from Texas and Oklahoma. 

Many special Pullmans bringing visitors from the 

North, East, and West are being planned for. There 


Some of the outstanding Holsteins at past National 
Dairy Shows are shown below, the grand champion 
Holstein cow at the 1926 show at the left, and First 
Holstein Exhibitors’ Herd at the 1924 show at right. 





By L. A. NIVEN 


will be many visitors from the Pacific Coast and also 
many entries of fine dairy cattle from that section of 
the United States. 

The dairy cattle will be housed in the massive dairy 
cattle barn and the dairy equipment exhibits will be 
shown in the new exhibit building, which was erected 
especially for the National Dairy Show at a cost of 
$30,000. It is 120 feet wide by 330 feet long. One of 
the interesting exhibits in this building will be the 
talking cow, which animal will answer all questions 
pertaining to dairying. Those who have dairy prob- 
lems, who wish to know the best feeds, or anything 
else pertaining to dairying may ask this talking cow 
for this information, and it will be promptly given. 
This talking cow has been shown once before in the 
United States and created a sensation. All who come 
should write down their questions and have them ready, 
because this talking cow is not a freak, but a source of 
information, and intelligent answers will be given to 
all questions pertaining to the dairy industry. 

One of the dairy queens that will be shown is a 
Guernsey cow, “Rose Prevost of Chesney Farm,” from 
Illinois. She holds the world’s record for milk pro- 
duction for Guernsey cows, having produced 90.9 
pounds of milk, or a little more than 10% gallons in 





The National Dairy Show always 
brings together the very finest dairy ant- 
mals in the United States. The cow at 
the top left was grand champion Ayr- 
shire cow at last year’s show. The beau- 
tiful Jersey to her right was last year’s 
grand champion in her breed. To the 
reader’s left is a pasture scene on the 
Crieve Hall Farms, Nashville, Tennessee, 
Herbert Farrell, owner, noted for its 
Jerseys. 





one day. In February, which is a short 
month, she produced 2,400 pounds of 
milk, an average of more than 85 pounds, 
or 10 gallons, per day. It will be worth 
a good part of the trip to the show to 
see this one outstanding animal. The 
present owner paid the New Mexico 
State Agricultural College $4,000 for her. 


An interesting feature of the Dairy 
Show will be the cattle demonstration held each fore- 
noon and afternoon. There will be on the stage a 
good grade dairy cow and a purebred, and the lecturer 
will point out just what should be looked for when 
buying. This information will be given for the various 
breeds and promises to be one of the most helpful edu- 
cational features of the show. 
An elaborate exhibit has been designed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture to show how to pro- 
duce better and cheaper milk. The possibilities in 
dairying in the South will be interestingly shown in a 
display entitled ‘Dairying in Dixieland.” It is here we 
will find the talking cow. 


Value of Purebred Sires Will Be Stressed 
B. PICTURES and lectures, the value of purebred 


sires will be shown. Experiments carried out at 

the Iowa Agricultural College will show that by 
crossing a purebred Guernsey bull with a scrub cow 
that the milk yield was increased in two generations 
from 4,306 pounds per year to 7,271 pounds. In this 
same experiment the crossing of a purebred Jersey 
bull with a scrub cow raised the milk production from 
4,047 pounds to 6,257 pounds in two generations. In 
the case of the Holstein in a similar experiment the 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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| MARKETING FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR . 
| Market Specialist, Georgia State College of 
} Agriculture 


— 


Cotton Futures—Hedging as 
Insurance 


ITHER buying or selling future 
; contracts on the cotton exchanges 





by others pure gambling, and by still 
others a means of 
avoiding excessive 
risks. 


No doubt when 
one buys or sells 
futures with the ex- 
pectation of making 
a profit from these 
transactions, it is 
cither speculation 
Or gambling, de- 
pending upon the 
viewpoint of the person and the experi- 
ence and training of the operator. How- 
ever, we do not choose to go into these 
phases of future transactions at this time. 
We have in mind saying something about 
the practice of hedging, and saying that 
from the technical angle. The practice 
of hedging is of little direct practical 
value to most cotton producers; but an 
understanding of this practice is cer- 
tainly needed. It seems to the writer 
' that everyone interested in cotton and 

cotton production in the South should 
. give some thought to the cotton ex- 
‘ changes and particularly to the practice 
of hedging. This, we hope, explains why 
j we are writing about futures. 

Besides the thought that buying and 
selling cotton futures as hedges is either 
gambling or speculation, is the thought, 
at the other extreme, that hedging is 
perfect protection to the cotton merchant 
or factor. 

Hedging as practiced by many cotton 
} merchants is a safeguard against hazards. 

It is a protection against heavy losses 
coming unexpectedly, but it is not per- 
fect protection. Here is one illustration 
of the practice of hedging :— 

On March 28, 1927, a cotton merchant 
bought 100 bales of cotton from farmers 
at 13 cents a pound. The October future 
market that day was 14.51. On June 24 
the merchant sold this cotton, landed at 
a mill, for 16.92 cents a pound. The 
future market for October was 16.92 








J. W. FIBOB 


when the sale was made. The mathe- 
matics of this problem are :— 
Cents a 
pound 


March 28, 1927, merchant bought 100 bales 
of cotton from farmers at 13 
He needed 1 cent a pound to cover stor- 


age, insurance, and freight ............ 1.00 
ee Wet OO CRIN oo 5 is o5'n6 5. 00:scte env 14.00 
June 24, 1927, cotton was sold, landed at 
SO A NO “Gi anaasaneGacesscsacdactancens 16.92 
Gain in value of spot cotton........ 2.92 
March 28, the merchant sold 100 bales on 
exchange as a hedge against the same 
amount bought from farmers—October 
ee. Ee ee 14.51 


June 24, the day the spots were sold to 
the mill, the merchant closes out his 
hedge on exchange by buying 100 bales 
of futures—October futures on June 24 16.92 


Loss on futures 2.41 

The difference between the 2.41 loss 
and the 2.92 gain is the profit for the 
business of merchandising cotton. It 
should be noted carefully that if the 
market had reversed itself during this 
period the profit for the business would 
have been the same although the spots 
showed a loss and the futures a gain. 
The object of hedging as used here is to 
iMsure against price fluctuations of basic 
grade. . 
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is considered by some mere speculation, |. 


Dont Buy 


BLINDLY! | 


There is no economy in buy- i ORS 


ing work garments of doubtful 
origin and risk the possible 
contamination of prisons and 
sweat shops, when you can get 
more value, greater satisfaction 


and absolute protection in prod- 


ucts that are UNION MADE. 








Your Unquestion 





‘\ 


ed Guarantee 


of Clean, Long Wearing and 


Economical Work Garments is this 
UNION LABEL 





3S ISSUED BY 
This Union Label is 


positive proof that the 
garments were produced 
in clean, bright, sanitary 
plants by highly skilled 
operators working under 
ideal conditions. 





ry AUTHORITY OF 





This Union Label iden- 
tifies the utmost quality 
in work garments. It is 
used exclusively by re- 
putable manufacturers 
who are proud of their 
products. 


ARMI 








When you buy Overalls, Trousers, Work 
Shirts, Combination Suits, and Play Suits, be 
sure that they bear the Union Label as it guar- 
antees big, full, comfortable cut, skilled work- 
manship, longest wear and greatest economy. 
In addition, the Union Label is your protection 
against prison-made work garments and those 
of doubtful origin. 


In every locality there are dependable stores 
that sell Union Made work garments which 
bear the Union Label of the United Garment 
Workers of America. These merchants de- 
serve your patronage and confidence because 
they are protecting you from inferior mer- 
chandise and prison filth by selling garments 
that are 


UNION MADE 





‘a 


garments, by the contractors’ henchmen. 


want you to know the truth. 





the products of free labor and enterprise. 


BEWARE OF PRISON-MADE WORK GARMENTS 


For a few cents a day, convicts are sold to prison labor contractors and forced to make work 
hey must produce a certain number of garments daily, 
regardless of their health or ability. Prison work rooms ofttimes reek with disease and odors, but 
this is of no concern to the prison labor contractor. 
dumped on the market, and sold under fake and misleading labels. 


Prisoners should be used in making goods for state purposes only. They should also be 
used in occupations that will train them to properly fit into the economic system after 
they have been freed. Some states have reconized the injustice of the contract prison 
labor system and do not permit prison-made goods to come into open competition with 
All other states should follow this leadership. 


The garments made 


. 


in these prison pens are 
Prison labor contractors do not 





— 





SEND FOR THIS 
AMAZING BOOK 
Ittakes you behind Prison Walls 


and exposes the conditions which 
surround Prisen Made Work 
Garments. 









MAILED FREE! 


The National Joint Committee on Prison Labor 
of the Union-Made Garment Manufacturers’ Association of America 


and The United Garment Workers of America 


Chicago, Illinois 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 


New York City 
621 Bible House 











. ory . 
Poe i I want to show you how 
you 


can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs —drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Pa 


name and address. 









bough 2 ‘kages, then 730 in 90 days. If oe wat- 
it 2 pac more 
tefied, your money back. Write at once to Bsrchall: Fron, 





©. 5, Marshall Co., Dept. 245, Milwaukee, Wis. 














The Great Farm Builder 
Ditcher 
Terracer 
Grader 
Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co. Inc. Box 403] Owensboro, Ky. 
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The Progressive. Farmer 


How Willa Farm Bureau Help North Carolina? 


Some Examples Found in What the Alabama Farm Bureau is Actually Doing 


F COURSE farmers ought to or- 

ganize, but they must organize for 
something. Meetings and fraternal senti- 
ment help mightily but there must also 
be definite practical benefits. 

So when it is proposed to organize the 
Farm Bureau in North Carolina, it is 
worth while to consider the ways in 
which it can be useful. And just by 
way of illustration we have thought it 
might be well to quote a few paragraphs 
from the Alabama Farm Bureau News 
of September 15 just received. 


I. Buying Nitrate of Soda Codp- 
eratively 
ERE for example is a paragraph 


about buying nitrate of soda coop- 
eratively :— 


“Taking advantage of an opportunity 
to save money by placing their orders in 
the early fall for nitrate of soda to be 
delivered next spring, the Alabama 
Farm Bureau Federation had received up 
to September 9 orders for 11,200 tons. 
In the past not an order had been re- 
ceived by September 9 any year since 
the Farm Bureau was organized. In plac- 
ing their orders in advance farmers are 
assured that they are protected on price. 

“Meantime results of home-mixing on 
the ‘Auburn plan’ is making a splendid 
showing throughout the state. Last 
spring a great many farmers made a 
serious mistake by buying mixed goods 
of lower grade and also in reducing the 
amount. At the same time many of those 
who had been practicing home-mixing 
did so again this year and they are be- 
ing rewarded in larger yields which 
are serving as real demonstrations.” 


II. 645,000 Pounds Vetch Seed 


ANOTHER article gives this news 
about hairy vetch seed sales :— 


“Up to September 10 orders for hairy 
vetch seed received at the State Farm 
Bureau office totaled 645,000 pounds, the 
largest amount ever handled by this or- 
ganization in one year. The seed now 
being delivered for Farm Bureau mem- 
bers were brought several months ago. 
Mr. O'Neal and the committee having 
this in charge took advantage " of an op- 


ty to buy at a saving which they 
dic 


Ill. Finding a Market for Diversi- : 


fied Products 


TILL another activity of the Ala- 
. bama Farm Bureau is illustrated in 
this clipping :— 


“The time of the year is here when 
Alabama farm people have many things 
for sale. It is the harvest season; and 
the harvest season is also the selling sea- 
son. 


“Whatever Farm Bureau. members 
have for sale it is the duty of the county 
Farm Bureaus to help them sell it. This 
is one reason why the Farm Bureau is in 
existence. But the Farm Bureau must 
know what you have for sale. For this 
reason we are printing below a blank, so 
that each member will consider it his 
personal duty to inform the county Farm 
Bureau what he has for sale now or will 
have in the future. It is best to inform 
your Farm Bureau or county agent in 
advance. 


“County Farm Bureaus are to do all 
they can to sell or exchange products 
within the county. This can be done in 
many cases, and the board of directors 
of each county Farm Bureau should 
make selling a major project. It should 
be considered at every meeting. Tf there 
is more of any products in the county 
than the county needs, then it is up to the 
county Farm Bureau to call on the 
State Farm Bureau for assistance. Of 
course, the county agent will be doing 
all he can,as well as the district agents 
and extension marketing agent of Au- 
burn. 


“In North Alabama sorghum syrup is 
now being made. It is said to be mighty 
fine this year. County agents and coun- 
ty Farm Bureaus can render a great 
service by helping Farm Bureau members 
sell this. It needs to be put in standard 
containers. Of course, first-class syrup 
is necessary. 
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ALL IN 


“THE DAY’S VISIT TO THE FAIR 


“Corn ‘is coming on the market; and 
it is another big marketing project. If 
you have syrup, or corn, or any other 
product for sale, or will have them within 
the next few weeks, please notify your 
county Farm Bureau or county agents.” 


IV. Sells Cotton at a Profit 


6 en cooperative marketing organiza- 
tion for selling cotton in Alabama is 
operated under the auspices of the Ala- 
bama Farm Bureau and has been for five 
years a big success. Discussing this, 
Allen Northington, general manager, 
makes the following statement :— 

“According to a report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture the 
average price each month received by 
Alabama farmers for their cotton during 
the past season was as follows :— 


Cents Cents 
September, 1926.. 16.1 February, 1927... 12.1 
October, 1926.... 11.2 March, 1927 ..... 12.7 
November, 1926.. 10.4 Apeil, 1927 «3... 13:7 
December, 1926.. 10.1 May, 1927 ....... 14.0 
January, 1927 ... 10.9 June, 1927 ....... 15.2 


(Average price for 10 months, 12.54 cents) 


“These official figures mean that if a 
farmer had sold one bale of cotton each 
month beginning in September and end- 
ing the following June, he would have 
received an average gross price of 12.54 
cents per pound. From this price, how- 
ever, should be deducted the cost of car- 
rying the cotton, (that is, warehouse 
charges, insurance and interest on the 


money represented by the cotton.) These 
items of cost amount to from 75 to 100 
points, leaving the net price about 11.70 
cents for his average ten bales of cotton, 








“Our members are receiving more than 
a cent per pound for middling cotton 
above the ten months average price shown 
by the government figures quoted above.” 


V. Helping Get a “Square Deal 
for Agriculture” 


LABAMA Farm Bureau members 

also have the satisfaction of 
knowing they are helping American 
agriculture get a square deal nationally. 
The feading editorial in this issue of the 
Alabama Farm Bureau News quotes this 
paragraph from a recent editorial by 
Wm. B. Munro in the Atlantic Monthly: 


“Yet the fact is that the most formid- 
able lobby which has functioned in 
Washington during the past half-dozen 
years is the one which represents the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. It 
is the most formidable because it has 
the widest ramifications and least com- 
punction in putting the screws on Sena- 
tors and Congressmen from the agricul- 
tural states. The lobby of the Anti- 
Saloon League runs it a close second. 
And that of the American Federation of 
Labor, in the extent and effectiveness of 
its coercive power, deserves third place.” 


Commenting on this matter the Ala- 
bama Farm Bureau News says :— 


“The success of the American Farm 
Bureau along legislative lines has been 
due to several facts. In the first place 
the Farm Bureau has sought only sound, 
constructive, and essential legislation. It 
has not been unfair and has asked for 
legislation only when legislation was fair 
and right. 

“In the second place the Farm Bureau 
has been fortunate in its legislative rep- 
resentatives. Gray Silver was the first 
Washington representative of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. He was 
later succeeded by Chester Gray whose 
brother, Dan T. Gray, was connected 
with Auburn several years. 

“In the third place, the Farm Bureau 
has not been haughty about its legislative 
achievements. Service has been the basis 
of the Farm Bureau requests. After a 
bill was enacted into law the Farm Bu- 
reau has sought to see that it was ad- 
ministered properly and this has advanced 
the Farm Bureau cause.” 

And these are only a few of the many 
ways in which the Farm Bureau is help- 
ing Alabama farmers. It can be made 
just as useful, or even more so, to North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia 
farmers if they only choose to use the 
great opportunities it offers. 


South Carolina News Told by the County Agents 


(‘ALHOUN County.—We will gath- 

er possibly the largest corn crop we 
have ever gathered. This has been due 
to the large acreage and favorable 
weather. There is not as much pulling 
of fodder this year as in the past. Sev- 
eral farmers say they have found that it 


does not pay.—C. L. McCaslan, County 
Agent. 
Greenville County. — Dairying is 


making steady progress. Recently com- 
pleted and filled three new silos, one of 
concrete and two of staves. Another silo, 
which has not been in use for a number 
of years, has been filled. One new 
stanchion dairy barn is being constructed. 
—W. R. Gray. 


Orangeburg County.-—Progress con- 
tinues good with the majority of the ton- 
litters. A feature of this month’s work 
was the weighing of the first litter of 
nine Spotted Poland China pigs which 
weighed 2,054 pounds and is the first 
official ton-litter to be grown in the 
county. The feed cost for the litter, in- 
cluding the sow’s feed until the pigs 
were weaned at 10 weeks old, totaled 
$123.37, or 6 cents per pound—R. F. 
Kolb. 
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Greenwood County.—R. P. Hender- 
son has completed a 20-cow dairy barn 
and a milk house. V. L. Warner is also 
building a dairy barn and W. P. Connel- 
ly is preparing to build. These struc- 
tures are all modern and up to specifi- 
cations.—E. L. Rogers. 


Fairfield County.—In addition to the 
11 purebred rams bought by Fairfield 
farmers, a recent order has been sent for 
eight registered, bred ewes. This step 
toward a bigger supply of ewes for our 
farms is the result of our county sheep 
association, first in the state, organized in 
the spring.—R. H. Lemmon. 


Lancaster County. — During the 
month, 350 head of cattle have been test- 
ed for tuberculosis, including the herds 
of 38 farmers. A number of farmers 
interested in dairying have been visited 
and helped in various ways. Two farm- 
ers are preparing to erect silos this fall. 
—W. F. Howell. 


Anderson County.—Beekeepers are 
reporting excellent yields of honey—bet- 
ter than for the past two years. James 
A. Cox of Belton is reporting an aver- 
age yield of 100 pounds per stand with 
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some individual stands producing about 
160 pounds. J. C. Armstrong has se- 
cured 1,200 pounds from 12 stands with 
three of these producing an average of 
200 pounds.—S. M. Byars. 

Sumter County. — Sumter clearly 
sees the dawning of a real tobacco mar- 
ket—something she has been trying to 
get for 25 years. Results thus far excel 
all expectations. There are over 500 
tobacco growers over this section—J. M. 
Eleazer. 

McCormick County.—Following an 
alfalfa campaign, about 10 farmers 
are planning to put out demonstrations. 
One car of lime has been placed at Wil- 
lington, and one or two more cars will 
probably be placed soon. Farmers are 
planning to order the seed codperatively 
through the county agent. An alfalfa 
meeting was held on the five-acre field on 
the De La Howe State School Farm 
and great interest was shown by the 25 
farmers present—Thos. W. Morgan. 

York County.—T. L. Johnson, Rock 
Hill, has a splendid demonstration of re- 
sults of cover crop bur clover. Cotton 


on cover crop land has fruitage sufficient 
to yield over a bale to the acre and had 
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practically no shedding during dry 
weather, while other land adjoining was 
throwing off all squares and little bolls.— 
L. W. Johnson. 


Georgetown County.—A new market 
for corn has been found by the farmers 
who are feeding two cars of hogs for 
shipment in September. By supplement- 
ing corn with fish meal, each 100 pounds 
gain cost an average of $6.35, and with 
pork selling at 10 cents per pound these 
gains represent an average return of 
$1.76 per bushel for corn fed—M. M. 
McCord. 

Spartanburg County.— Albert Mc- 
Kinney, a tenant farmer at Zion Hill, is 
milking one good registered cow pur- 
chased at the recent sale by his landlord. 
After keeping enough milk for the fam- 
ily he is selling approximately $10 worth 
of cream per month from this one cow. 
This was started after the county agent 
had arranged for cream to be collected 
at Spartanburg by the Union Creamery. 
This tenant farmer has become very 
much interested in farm dairying, and 
will add more cows. He attended Farm- 
ers’ Week at Clemson College recently. 
—Ernest Carnes. 
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AFTER SHAVING 































HERE IS A GOOD BET 


Have you ever tried Listerine after shaving? You face will steal a lingering and delightful sense of 
will like it. coolness such as you have never known before. 

We are so certain of this that we are willing And as it cools, Listerine also heals—takes the 
to risk the cost of this page (more than the aver- smart and burn out of tiny wounds left by 


the razor and lessens the danger of 
infection. Go ahead and try Lister- 
ine this way. We dare you. Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Company, 5t. 
Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


age man’s yearly income) to tell you about it. 

er your next shave, just douse 
Listerine on full strength and await re- 
sults. Immediately, your skin will tingle 
with new life and vigor. Then, over vour 


LIST 


—the safe antiseptic 
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UGUST 28, 1862, I enlisted in the 

Confederate army at Clarksville, 
Tenn., being 17 years of age. I joined 
the 2nd Kentucky Cavalry which be- 
longed to the F. C. Armstrong Brigade 
in N. B. Forrest’s Division. I was in all 
the engagements of my command until 
the battle of Missionary Ridge just above 
Chattanooga. 


I. From Battlefield to Prison 
Barracks 


WILL tell how we came to be prison- 

ers of war. 

We were located at Cleveland, Tenn., 
about 30 miles northeast of Chattanooga. 
Tuesday, November 25, 1863, a part of 
my company was ordered down the rail- 


road toward Chattanooga as a scouting. 


party. We camped at Ooltewah Station 
(about half way to Chattanooga), intend- 
ing to go on next morning. But Wed- 
nesday brought us a dark and foggy 
morning. While getting breakfast, we 
saw a squad come into an old field just 
below us. We had been expecting to 
meet Captain Williams and his company ; 
so when one of the boys remarked, 
“There’s Williams’ company, I see Jim 
Massey with that old blue coat on,” we 
continued to busy ourselves getting break- 
fast. But when they came up to us, lo 
and behold! they were Federal soldiers. 


Captured!—Our guns were in a little 
log schoolhouse. The enemy troop dis- 
mounted, got our guns out of the house, 
and then came to us to know if we would 
surrender. In reply Sergeant J. A. Mc- 
Swain said to them: 


“If you will give us fifty yards and 
our guns, we'll fight it out with you.” 


They refused to do so. After a while 
three or four thousand of their cavalry 
came on and marched us back to Cleve- 
land. We stayed that night in the depot. 
Next morning (Thursday), they started 
us on foot to Chattanooga. One mile 
from Cleveland our captors encountered 
a force of our own infantry. So we 
prisoners and captors were turned back 
to Cleveland. By the time we got there, 
General Forrest with all his cavalry was 
in Cleveland fighting to beat the band. 
We were close enough to see our own 
men. But we prisoners were compelled 
to make a flank movement west of the 
town. By that means our captors got us 
by the fighting. 

Prisoners on the March.—Then we 
suffered. They made us throw away 
everything we had and run for six miles 
before they let us check up. I saw a 
good blanket lying in the road and picked 
it up. “Throw it down!” commanded 
the guard. Seeing a Federal officer, I 
ran to him and asked if he could carry 
it for me. “Throw it up in front,” he 
said, “I will carry it for you.” When 
we got to Chattanooga, half-a-dozen men 
claimed the blanket, but the officer did 
not forget me. That blanket was my sal- 
vation after we landed in prison. 


For three or four days we stayed in 
Chattanooga. Then they started about 
7,000 of us across Sand Mountain in the 
night. It was sleeting and raining. At 
Kelley’s Ferry on the Tennessee River 
we took train to Nashville. 


A Foretaste.—At Nashville, we stay- 
ed four or five -days in the penitentiary 
yard. Here we were treated mean—the first 
mean treatment we had and the farther 
north we went the worse the treatment. 
Let me bear witness here that the men 
who captured us were just as considerate 
as they could be. They were the men we 
had fought for six months. They divided 
their rations with us. But when we left 
them and came to Nashville, the men who 
took charge cursed us and kicked us. 
Soldiers they were not, for those men 
were never on the front line. 


By ELDER P. P. PULLEN, Paris, Tenn. 








M* P. P. Pullen, the sender of these reminiscences of a Southern soldier 
boy’s prison life, is now, at the age of 82, Adjutant of the Fitzgerald 
Kendall Camp of United Confederate Veterans, of Paris, Tennessee. He has 
been in the ministry 45 years, and has been chaplain adjutant of three camps. 
Concluding a note accompanying the manuscript, Mr. Pullen reveals the fine 
Spirit in which he has long lived and labored: “I aim,” he writes, “just to 
wear out in the service of my comrades and friends.” 








From Nashville we were sent to Louis- 
ville, Ky. In the few days we stayed 
there we got stocked with body lice 
from their Yankee barracks. Yes, they 
are sometimes called graybacks, but 
changing their name doesn’t change their 
nature. 

Aboard for Rock Island!—At Louis- 
ville we took train for Rock Isfand. 
Bear in mind we were captured in South- 
ern Tennessee near the Alabama line, 
then sent northward across Tennessee 
and Kentucky. Now we were headed 
northward through Indiana, thence to go 
westward clear across Illinois to the 
prison camp on an island in the Missis- 
sippi River. 
dianapolis, it began to snow. Then across 
the Illinois prairies, the farther we went 
the more the snow, until we landed at 
Rock Island Prison the night of Decem- 
ber 13, 1863—17 days after our cap- 
ture. We had traveled 700 miles or more 
and had been brought from the Sunny 
South to the snowy North—to a winter 
climate 500 miles farther north than we 
were used to. 


From the box car we got out on a high 
dump into snow 12 inches deep. We 
marched to the barracks; stood there 
two hours while they called the roll. We 
almost froze. Finally we got inside. 
There they had barrels of crackers for 
us to eat, nothing else. 


Our bunch were assigned to barracks 
No. 37. There I stayed until May 26, 
1865. 


II. Within Prison Barriers 


I CAN give only a few of the experi- 
ences which came to us in our prison 
life of nearly 18 months, and some of 
those must be related by my fellow-suf- 
ferers. It would require a large volume 
to set forth half of what we endured. 


Our Camp and Quarters.— The is- 
land on which we were confined extends 
east and west across the Mississippi 
River. It is about three miles long and 
from a mile to a mile and a half wide, 
and is composed of a ridge of limestone 
rock, from which comes its name. On the 
north side of the island the main river 
stream flows westward to Davenport, 
Iowa, then turns southward around the 
end of the island. A lesser channel of 
the river flows around the eastern end 
and then forms a “slough” south of the 
island on its way to rejoin the main 
stream below Davenport. On the main- 
land east of the island 
were Rock Island City 
and Moline, Ill. Bridges 
connected the island 
with the cities east and 
west. 

The camp, about 1,250 
feet long and about 900 
wide, was enclosed by 
a plank fence about 16 
feet high with a parapet 
outside about 12 feet 
high and wide enough 
for the guards to pass 
and repass, with sentinel 
boxes every 100 feet. 
There were 14 rows of 
one-story barracks run- 
ning east and west, six 


After we went through In- 





to the row. A 90-foot fenced street and 
a cross street divided the camp into four 
quarters with 21 barracks in each. The 
buildings were 100 feet long, about 22 
feet wide, with windows and three tier 
platform bunks in the sides and doors in 
the end, each building to accommodate 120 
men. Parallel with the stockade inside, 25 
or 30 feet from it and about the same dis- 
tance from the barracks, ran the dead 
line, a sort of ditch. Woe to the prisoner 
who tried to cross it, for he was shot 
if the sentry was on his job and his aim 
was true, which they were always only 
too sure to be. 


An account of some incidents in our 
camp life has beers published by my old 
comrade, J. W. Minnich, of Louisiana, 
and from this I will give the following 
extracts :— 


Our Heating System.—‘“These bar- 
racks would have been comfortable in the 
South. Even there (in Illinois) they 
were all that could be desired in the sum- 
mer; but they were not comfortable dur- 
ing the winter, being built of one-inch 
upright boards of green and unseasoned 
lumber with three-inch strips over the 
cracks that shrank in the summer sun, 
leaving large openings for the winter 
winds to enter. We had two coal stoves 
in the main room, and with one excep- 
tion, owing to a snow blockade or some 
other cause, had sufficient coal to keep 
warm by huddling around the stoves; 
but we never could generate heat enough 
to warm the room during the blizzards 
so common in that latitude, although the 
stoves were kept at a red heat. 


“One may form an idea of the intense 
cold when it is stated that at one time 
during the winter of 1864-65 the frost 
never melted from the windows within 
nine feet of the stove for a whole week, 
and from the last week of February up 
to March 10, 1864, it was almost as cold, 
which to men reared in the South was a 
hard experience, to say the least, especi- 
ally when we lacked sufficient clothing, 
which was the lot of the majority. Al- 
though, while we could sleep at times 
only by bunking on the floor around the 
stoves, we might have been worse off, 
and in all things better off.” 


A Christmas Hunger  Strike.— 
“When Christmas day came nearer, we 
learned that for once our old friend 
the sutler would be allowed to come in 
and give us a treat for Christmas—i. e., 
sell us flour; nothing else, however. We 
were naturally anxious to get flour, not 
having had any white bread for a long 
time, to say nothing of our hunger. 
Christmas eve came, and with it came 
Dart with two wagons loaded, and ex- 
pecting to reap a rich 
harvest, having laid in a 
large stock for the occa- 
sion. But he had not 
told us beforehand that 
he had raised the price 
from $2.50 per quarter 
barrel to $4. Great was 
his surprise when he 
found he could not dis- 
pose of a single sack 
among the hundreds of 
hungry men that crowd- 
ed around his wagons. 
The men who could af- 
ford to buy refused 
simply because hundreds 
of their comrades who 
could have bought a 
fourth or an eighth at 
the old figure could not 
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In Prison Far Away From Dixie 


Some War-time Happenings Within and Without the Federal Prison at Rock Island, Ill. 


buy at the new rate of $16 per barrel, 
when it was worth only $8 in the market, 

“Yet we were hungry. Stray (?) dogs 
were ‘requisitioned.’ Rats were also 
eagerly hunted, and in our barracks all 
points of egress from under our barrack 
were carefuly blocked, leaving only one 
exit beneath each window, and then men 
would station themselves at the window 
with a ‘gig’; and if a rat stuck his head 
out, the gig would descend like a flash 
of lightning, and—well, sometimes over- 
eagerness caused the hunter to miss, and 
then no rat stew for him. ~I helped 
‘hide’ two dogs—one an old long-eared 
hound, the other Dart’s faithful and ever- 
watchful bulldog, whose round head did 
duty afterwards as a football, and in 
that capacity traveled over a large part 
of the prison, finally by an awkward kick 
being sent across the dead line, where 
none dared venture.” 

“We'll Hang Him!”—“An_indig- 
nation meeting was held. I saw Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Carraher, who was in 
command that day, surrounded bya score 
or more of excited but quietly determin- 
ed men. I hastily drew near. Colonel 
Carraher listened with a grave face. 
Said the spokesman :— 

“Colonel, we have come to the limit 
of endurance. We are being shot like 
dogs at all hours of day and night, when 
we walk on the streets and when we are 
asleep in our bunks. And now here is 
another man murdered in broad daylight 
without the least show of an excuse. 
Now listen: this nigger guard must go 
out of this prison, and stay out. If ever 
he comes back, we'll hang him, understand 
that. If it comes to the point of being 
murdered like dogs, then you'll have to 
kill us all.’ 

“Colonel Carraher looked around and 
said :-— 

“Well, men, you are right. I'll see 
that this man is taken out, and I promise 
you he will not come in here again.’ 

The Colonel kept his word and there 
was less shooting after that.” 

The Sick and the Dead.—To these 
extracts written by Comrade Minnich, [ 
will add just a few other words. For 8 
months, I was secretary to a Dr. Court- 
ney, one of the 10 camp physicians. He 
would come over daily from his office to 
see after the sick prisoners. My duty 
was to go with him, take down the names 
of the patients, and distribute medicine to 
each patient. I received no pay, but was 
exempt from camp duty. When I went 
with the doctor to his office outside, I 
was under guard. For a long time this 
doctor’s wife sent me a loaf of bread 
every day. This I ate in the office, for I 
couldn’t carry it in prison. 

In all there were more than 12,000 pris- 
oners at Rock Island. Of these about 
2,000, or 16 per cent, died of disease or 
were shot by the guards. They were 
buried in a ditch seven feet wide, laid 
side by side wrapped each in his blanket, 
with no box nor semblance of a coffin. 


Il. Peace, and Home Again! 


EACE came at last. May 26, 1865, 

we “took the oath” and were released. 
I left camp in charge of a squad of 52. 
We had six days rations and transporta- 
tion to our homes. In Rock Island City 
we spent the day and ate our six-days 
rations. But we didn’t worry. We had 
sold our extra blankets and had money. 


At St. Louis we dispersed in different 
directions. Friday evening, June 2, 1865, 
I arrived at home. Earlier the same day, 
my two brothers had come also, one from 
Mississippi and the other from North 
Carolina. My father had died in our ab- 
sence. Mother and the smaller children 
were overjoyed to have us home again. 
Next day Mother gave a dinner and in- 
vited the other boys of the neighborhood 
to come. But I have already told Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers that this was 
the happiest family reunion I ever at- 
tended. 
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i ew Virginia apple crop, while only 
one-third of the large crop produced 
last year, will probably bring the grow- 
ers two-thirds as much money if early 
sales prove an indi- 
cation of the average 
prices for the season. 
Last year the grower 
received little more 
than $2 a. barrel, 
while this season the 
average has_ been 
around $4.50. Some 
growers have sold Pippins from $6 to $7 
a barrel. The estimated production is only 
1,200,000 barrels compared with 3,700,000 
barrels last year which was the largest 
commercial crop ever produced in the 
state. Unfortunately, production is not 
well distributed and many growers do 
not have any fruit this season. The best 
crops are in Frederick, Clarke, Warren, 
Rappahannock, Albemarle, Nelson, Am- 
herst, and Bedford counties, while other 
commercial sections have light crops. 
Hard Lines for Poultry Growers.— 
Poultry raisers have been very much dis- 
couraged because feeds have been high 
while prices of eggs and chickens have 
been low. Reports received by the De- 
partment of Agriculture indicate that 
some producers are going out of business 
while many are reducing their flocks. 
There were heavy losses of turkeys dur- 
ing the wet weather the latter part of 
August and the first of September, and 
in some sections the number available 
for market will not be as large as usual. 










Dairying Increases Steadily.—Inter- 
est in dairying continues to increase, ac- 
cording to a recent report of the Vir- 
ginia Crop Reporting Service. A few 
farmers in nearly every county are going 
into dairying as their major farm oper- 
ation, and many general farmers are in- 
creasing the number of cows in order to 
sell cream to the creameries. 


Tobacco Crop Not So Good as Last 
Year.—Owing to damage from heavy 
rains during the latter part of August 
and the first part of September the to- 
bacco crop is expected to be a little 
short, the production being estimated at 
133,585,000 pounds compared with 137,- 
032,000 pounds last year. The greatest 
reduction will be in the fire-cured type 
which is not expected to be over 35,000,- 
000 pounds against 44,000,000 pounds last 
year. Bright tobacco has cured out well 
and a good quality crop is expected. 


Government Grades for Virginia 
Tobacco.— Standard grades for Vir- 
ginia sun-cured and fire-cured tobacco, 
have been announced by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics under the au- 
thority of United States Warehouse Act. 


The grade of any product stored in 
a warehouse operating under this law 
must be stated on the receipt issued by 
the warehouseman, except that in the 
case of identity-preserved products, the 
grade may be omitted upon the request 
of the depositor. When the act was 
passed in 1916, there were no tobacco 
grades in common or general use. Fol- 
lowing extensive investigations, the De- 
partment of Agriculture worked out a 
system to be followed in establishing 
grades for all types of American-grown 
tobacco. Under this system, grades have 
been prepared for many of the leading 
types, these grades, with such changes 
as seemed necessary from time to time, 
having been in use for the last five years. 
The grades are mandatory for the pur- 
Pose of the Warehouse Act. Their use 
1s permissive for other purposes, and they 
are recommended to the trade for use in 
all commercial transactions. 


Uncle Ab Says 


The best painters 
know what to leave 
out; it’s a great art in 
any job to know what 
should be left wndone. 
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BUICK makes every road 


a boulevard ~ ~ - 


Bumpy, rutty, uneven highways ride 
like boulevards in a Buick for 1928. 
Important improvements impart a 
matchless riding ease—a smoothness 
over any road in any weather—which 
assure you a comfcrtable trip, no mat- 
ter how far you may drive in a day. 


Hydraulic Shock Absorbers 
In additionto Buick’s famous Cantilever 
Springs, Buick for 1928 has Hydraulic 
Shock Absorbers, front and rear. These 
have been made an integral part of the 
Buick chassis, and are standard equip- 


ment on all models. 


gravity. 


The Low-swung Body 


Bodies swung smartly low by means of 
the exclusive Buick double-drop frame 
provide greatly increased roadability 
due to their lowered center of 


pleasing you have ever known. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


—and Matchless Beauty, too 


Long, low, flowing lines—surpassingly 
beautiful color harmonies, inside and 
out —and restful form-fitting tailored 
seat cushions—all combine to make 
every ride in a Buick for 1928 the most 


“WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT; BUICK WILL BUILD THEMf® 
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Own YourOwn Business 
Inexperienced workers, spare time or full time, build 
profitable business with our new plan. Show marvel- 
ous line of actual shoes. Men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s. Also durable silk hosiery. We start you by 
furnishing $40 sample outfit. Patented measurement 


system insures perfect fit. Every day pay day. Larger 
variety of styles and sizes than any store. If you want 
a ree pestness, send for free book, ‘‘Getting 


Ahead.’ now. Tanners Shoe Manufacturing 
Ce., 6210 A "Breet, Boston, Mass. 
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DIXISTEEL 
FENCE 


(Pronounced “Dizxie-Steel’”’) 





: 
Any farm can be made self-sustain- 
ing by devoting a few acres to vege- 
tables, poultry, hogs and dairy cat- 
tle. By raising such produce for 
your needs, you will keep your cot- 
ton money at home. 

Making your farm feed your fam- 
ily, is real diversified farming. And 
that you may get the greatest re- 
turns from your efforts, fence your 
various fields and pastures with 
Dixisteel woven wire fence. 


Special galvanizing insures 
longer life 
Dixisteel Fence is heavily galvan- 
ized by a process excelled by no 
other manufacturer. This galvaniz- 
ing will not peel or flake off. Rust 
is prevented. It is especially 
adapted to our southern climate. 

Hinge-joint construction with 
four complete wraps at each joint. 
Stays will not slip. Fence will not 
sag. The wavy tension curves in 
the line wires allow for expansion 
and contraction due to changes in 
temperature, and bring the fence 
back to an upright position after 
sudden or severe pressure. 

Dealers everywhere in the South 
carry the line of Dixisteel Fence for 
cattle, hogs and poultry. Write us 
if your dealer doesn’t have Dixisteel. 
Mail coupon for free booklet — 
“Farming with Fences.” ATLANTIC 
STEEL COMPANY, Atlanta, Georgia. 


We also make 
sails, staples, betbed 
wire, plain wire, bale 
aoe, cotton ties, 
entles, bers, bands, 
hoops, ete. 





ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. Dept. 1 


I am interested in “Farming with Fences.” 
Please send me a free copy. 


Name 





Address 








Dealer’s Name 








on Write TODAY fi tor Drees 2 and freigh 
on 6 ee — 
paid prices. FREE SAMPLES. 


RALEIGH FENCE a ROOFING COMPANY 
DEPT. P RALEIGH, N. 





Hardwood Mantels 


Will give the home a pleasing refinement. 
“The fireside is the heart of the home.”” Make 
it beautiful. Ask your building dealer to 
our catalog, or write us if he does not 
have it. Dealers want throughout North 
Carolina, Virginia and South Carolina. 


ALBEMARLE MANTEL CO., Albemarie, N. ©. 








The Progressive Farmer 


What Farmers Want to Know 


Lawn Mixture for Piedmont 

“What is the best lawn mixture? I 
have two lawns to sow, each about half 
an acre.” A good mixture for an acre 
in lawn would be 60 pounds of Kentucky 
bluegrass, 15 pounds 
of herd’s grass, 15 
pounds of English 
rye grass, and 10 
pounds of white clo- 
ver, though I would 
prefer 90 pounds of 
Kentucky bluegrass 
and 10 pounds of 
white clover. Make 
the land very rich 
and give it the very 
best preparation. Nearly all lawns in the 
Piedmont that cannot be watered as 
needed should have a Bermuda grass sod. 

Tif 

Qaulity Has High Cash Value 

“Why is it so hard to sell home-grown 
products to the big chain grocery stores?” 
Because the local producer does not grade 
or pack in standard containers and is 
indifferent as to quality. I know of one 
case in which the purchasing manager 
of a chain grocery organization declined 
to pay $1.50 per bushel for locally grown 
tomatoes and in less than 10 minutes of- 
fered $3 a bushel for another locally 
grown lot. It was purely and simply a 
matter of quality. These stores will wel- 
come locally grown produce if it is (1) 
of standard pack, (2) graded, (3) in 
market condition, and (4) regularly de- 
livered. 

Tif 


Worms in Stored Wheat 

“What will kill a white hairy worm 
with dark head that is ruining my wheat?” 
Screen the wheat as soon as possible, 
and possibly run it through the fanning- 
mill twice. Then store in an airtight bin 
and treat it with carbon disulphide, using 
about 5 pounds to each 1,000 cubic feet 
of bin space. This will have no effect 
on the germination or food or feed value 
of the wheat. 

qT 


How to Apply Magnesian Lime 

“I will sow rye on my 1928 tobacco land. 
Should magnesian limestone be applied 
before the rye ts sowed?” Yes. The 
land may be turned now, lime applied 
and harrowed in or the broken land may 
be harrowed or cultivated at intervals and 
the lime disked in when preparation is 
being made for the rye. 


Small Grain Should Not Follow 
Small Grain 


ILL wheat grow well after oats 
and oats after wheat? When 
should winter oats be sowed?” 


It is unwise to follow immediately any 
kind of small grain with itself or with 
another. In real rich land it is permis- 
sible, but we do not advise it if the 
crop is to be harvested. If, however, 
the crop is to be grazed and then plowed 
down, it is not a bad practice, especially 
if crimson clover or vetch is sowed with 
the grain. But if cowpeas or soybeans 
are sowed promptly after small grain is 
harvested and are off in time to sow 
small grain the next fall, then with lib- 
eral fertilization two or three crops of 
small grain may be grown in succession 
with but little danger of robbing the land. 
Neglect of rotation is one of the main 
causes of so much poor land in the South. 


To Kill Asparagus Beetles 


RETTY red and yellow bugs are 
eating the leaves on my asparagus. 
How can I get rid of them?’ 

To kill these asparagus beetles, dust 
or spray with arsenate of lead or calcium 
arsenate, or turn the chickens in the as- 
paragus patch. After frost cut the as- 





c. L. NEWMAN 


By C.L. NEWMAN 


paragus just under the ground and burn. 
Next spring do not allow the first shoots 
of asparagus to grow long or seedlings 
to grow at all. The beetles will lay eggs 
on them and then there will be more 
trouble. Cutting the asparagus next 
spring will keep the beetles down until 
cutting stops. Then watch for the beetles 
throughout the season and dust or spray 
promptly when they first appear. Repeat 
treatment in five days and again if neces- 
sary. 


What Is Barley? 


ERE are answers to questions about 
barley that have come to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer office :— 


1. The best time to sow is October. 

2. The average quantity of seed to sow is 
one bushel to five pecks to the acre. 

3. The leading varieties of barley grown 
are 

4. The recommended varieties are as hardy 
as oats or hardier. 

5. Barley cam be sowed between the rows 
of cotton after the first or second picking. 

6. Barley grain weighs 48 pounds to the 
bushel. 

7. Fertilize with 300 to 500 pounds of 8-4-4 
fertilizer and follow with 100 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda in late February or early March. 

8. Barley makes an excellent quality of 
nutritious hay. 

9. Lespedeza seed can be sowed in barley in 
February or March the same as in oats. 

10. Yes, the seed can be grown at home. 

11. Amy crop planted in late May or June 
can follow barley. 

12. Barley makes excellent winter grazing 
for cows, horses, hogs, poultry, and may be 
cut for green feed. 

13. As a grain feed it nearly equals corn. 


Too Late to Sow Red Clover > 


ILL it pay to sow red clover about 
the middle of October (after sweet 
potatoes) on land to be planted in corn 
next April?” 

If this land is well suited to red clover 
and you can postpone planting your corn 
until late May or early June, then red or 
mammoth clover will make sufficient 


“ 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


growth to be of considerable benefit to 
your corn. However, this late in the sea- 
son we would prefer sowing a bushel of 
Abruzzi rye and 30 pounds of vetch to 
the acre, fertilizing and liming the rye 
and vetch. 


Late Corn for Seed 
Y EARLY corn is poor. Can I 
save good seed from a later plant- 


ing expected to ripen about the middle of 
October ?” 


If you cure your corn and if it is well 
dried out when the first hard freeze oc- 
curs, then there is no reason for your 
not having first class seed corn when it 
is properly selected and cured. 


Harvesting Carpet Grass Seed 


"| HAVE am acre in carpet grass seed 
that has grown since I took cattle 
off late in July. Can I harvest these and 
is there any sale for the seed?” 


Your county agent can probably sell 
all the seed you can save. Carpet grass 
seed can be harvested by mowing with 
ordinary mowing machine and_ then 
threshing. The seed must be cleaned 
when offered for sale. Well cleaned seed 
should weigh 18 pounds to the struck 
bushel. The seed are light and when 
they run through cleaner or fanning mill, 
the air blast must be carefully regulated, 
lest the seed be blown out with the 
straw. Cut with mower when the great- 
est proportion of seed is ripe or as soon 
as the first will shatter, and then handle 
as little as possible. Small quantities of 
seed may be separated by beating them 
out on a large canvas or barn floor. 
Enough seed remain with the straw to 
give a stand when the straw is spread 
in a fielf where carpet grass is desired. 
Carpet grass may be pastured until Au- 
gust and then will make a good crop of 
seed on strong land. 


Limeand Legumes Tripled Corn Yields 





CUMULATIVE EFFECT + LIMING 


Land Limeo anp Sweer Clover Tornep Onoer 


(MONDERION COUNTY PABLO, tt) 
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ANY acres of the finest kind of 

land all over the South produce low 
average yields year after year and have 
been doing this for a generation or more. 
There are many other acres that have 
produced less and less for many years 
and are now idle or unassisted doing their 
best to go back into forest. 


Lime and legumes are the foundation of 
soil building—not one of them alone, but 
lime and legumes—and these four corn 
cribs teach a valuable lesson. The first 
two little cribs hold the 14 bushels of 
corn grown each year of six years—no 
soil building but just holding its own. 
When lime and legumes were employed 
it required three years to raise the yield 


to 17 bushels—three years for an increase 
of three bushels. It may be that not 
enough lime was used, or the land may 
have been so far down and out that it 
could not make an immediate response. 
Be this as it may, the combination of 
lime and legumes ended the 6-year period 
with a production of 42 bushels per acre 
—just three times as much as was pro- 
duced without lime and legumes. The 
good effects of lime and legumes are 
cumulative and lasting. If we are making 
only 14 bushels of corn per acre now, 
then we can make this yield three-fold 
greater by persistently traveling the lime 
and legume route. Let’s lime one-fourth 
the farm each year from now on. 
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Market Cotton and Tobacco Slowly 


Only Orderly Marketing Will Insure Farmers Fair Prices 


HE Progressive Farmer believes in 

gradual, orderly marketing of farm 
products throughout the year. This or- 
derly marketing can best be obtained 
through codperative marketing, along 
with numerous other advantages explain- 
ed on our editorial page this week. 


However, we still want to help those 
farmers who do not yet see their duty to 
join co6perative marketing associations. 
They need orderly marketing and they 
can get it in some small but imperfect 
measure through gradual marketing of 
crops. 

Two important new utterances in this 
connection we wish to pass on to our 
readers. 


|. A Warning to Cotton Farmers 
Ho: J. W. Bailey of Raleigh who 

contributed a notable discussion of 
hedge selling to our columns last fall 
sends us this timely reminder :— 


“Last year I was writing you about the 
depressing effect of Southern hedge sell- 
ing upon the price of cotton. Here is a 
pointed observation from Post & Flagg, 
New York brokers, just published :— 

“‘While the technical position is far 
better than recently and evidence of a 
comparatively short crop is increasing, 
pointing strongly to an ultimate full re- 
covery and probably new higher levels, tt 
is still open to question if that is likely 
to take place during the period of the 
heaviest movement where advances are 
likely to meet increased hedging and the 
trade demand can hardly be expected to 
be broad or urgent.’ 

“That is to say, if farmers insist upon 
throwing their cotton on the rharket in 
volume too great for current needs, they 
will have only themselves to blame for 
decreasing prices—thereby enabling oth- 
ers to reap where the farmers have sowed. 

“The existing conditions indicate at 
least 25 cents per pound for cotton—and 
the ‘price may go much higher. It will 
be a monstrous blunder if the crop is so 
managed that all the real profits go to 
others than themselves. Will you not 
suggest the way to make it impossible to 
get even 20 cents for cotton is for every 
farmer to rush to market with his crop?” 


II. Market Tobacco Slowly 


HE situation of our tobacco farmers 

has been often discussed in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. The crop is larger this 
year than last but year after year cigar- 
ette consumption the world over seems to 
keep fully up with increased bright to- 
bacco production. Meanwhile the big to- 
bacco companies are rolling in wealth. 


“There seems no excuse, therefore, for 


lower tobatco prices, except that farmers 
are too defenseless to help themselves 
and blindly rush in to accept whatever 
the market offers. The News and Ob- 
server presents a review of the situation 
which shows an understanding of the 
Circumstances not often expressed in 
daily papers. Says Editor Daniels :— 


“The farmers are impotent to control 
the ultimate price. That is fixed abso- 
lutely by the manufacturers of tobacco 
in this country and abroad. In old days, 
before the tobacco trust had been com- 
Pelled to divide its companies, the price 
could be and was fixed by the trust. The 
result was that that powerful organization 
could and did fix the price at a figure 
that would press down the price to the 
cost of production or less when a big 
crop was made and would put the price 
uw to a figure sufficient to induce the 
farmer to grow more tobacco in a year 

crop was small. By that see-saw 
method, tobacco farmers lived from 

to mouth. With the division of the 
trust companies there came an increase 
M price and a hope for the same keenness 
of competition in buying the farmer’s to- 
bacco that there was in securing markets 

Or the several brands. That hope has 
Not been fully realized. At this time 
Some of the big companies are buying 
Such a small per cent that the chief bur- 

rests on independents. They lack 
cient orders to enable them to pay 


» What the tobacco is worth. 


“The big companies are making more 
money than ever. They are paying un- 
heard of dividends and salaries. The 
demand for cigarettes grows by leaps and 
bounds at prices that leave ample margin 
for profit. ‘There is no reason why the 
farmers should not receive prices for 
their product somewhat in proportion to 
the prices smokers pay for cigarettes. It 
was because in 1920-21 the farmers re- 
ceived starvation prices for their crops 
that the unsuccessful attempt was made 
for codperative marketing. The principle 
of codéperation is sound, but without the 
best management it must fail. It is more 
difficult as to tobacco than with other 
crops because the buyers are so few. You 
can count on your fingers all the con- 
cerns that manufacture cigarettes in 
large quantities. They have it in their 
power to put the price up or down, and 
as a rule the tobacco grower must take 
what the big manufacturers are willing 
to give them. 


“However, human nature is the same 
the world over. No one, big or little, 
will pay a large price if the growers pour 
it in their lap on a low price. The farmer 
can do little, but he should take the ad- 
vice of the warehotisemen and ‘Hold 
Your Tobacco Off the Market for Better 
Prices.” 





| BUY LIGHTING PLANT SUITED | 
| ‘TO FARM 


' 
[* BUYING an electric lighting plant 
for the farm home, the owner should 
study the different kinds so as to’ get the 
one suited to his place. He should figure 
carefully on the size needed, and consider 
whether he can get service when the 
plant needs repairs. 





“Many men who put in such plants try 
to keep down initial expenses and buy 
one that is too small,” says David S. 
Weaver, agricultural engineer at . Nofth 
Carolina State College. “It is best to 
make a list of the rooms in the house, 
the total number of lights needed and 
the power of the lamps wanted, together 
with such outhouses as will need to be 
lighted. The appliances such as the iron 
or the cream separator should be consid- 
ered and then a plant bought to furnish 
enough power to run all of these. It is 
seldom that all the lights will be burning 
and the appliances in use at the same 
time, yet it is a comfortable feeling to 
know that the plant will carry the load 


“if it must.” 


There are three kinds of lighting 
plants in general use. The most common 
type is the one in which the battery is to 
furnish a large part of the current and 
the generator used for charging the bat- 
tery. When heavy loads are to be pulled, 
the generator can also be put into use. 
The second type is automatic with the 
battery used for small loads and the gen- 
erator starting up to carry a heavy load. 
Gasoline for fuel is used with this type. 
The third type mentioned by Prof. 
Weaver, has no battery except a small 
starting one. This type is also fully au- 
tomatic and whenever current is being 
consumed, the plant must be running. 
Gasoline is needed as a fuel for this type. 


Prof, Weaver says that to have the 
only plant of its kind in the county may 
have its advantages but. it’s rather bad 
from the standpoint of getting service 
when the plant needs repairs. Most of 
the time this should be a deciding point 
in buying one kind of plant as compared 
with another. 


a7 


GRICULTURE is in a better price 

position now than at any time in the 
last four years, due more to the lower 
cost of what the farmer has to buy than 
to higher prices of products sold, reports 
J. I. Falconer, head of the rural eco- 
nomics department at the Ohio State 
University. 
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BREEDEPS.ALA BRED FOR HEAVY EGG 
BABY CHICKS WATCHING EGGS STOCK AND FANCY WHITE EGGS POR SALE 


* 
VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME 


July 9, 1927 
QUAKER OATS CO., Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir: 


Enclosed you will find a report of the test I made 
at this farm with home mixed rations versus Ful-O- 
Pep Feed. 


The test was run from Dec. Ist, 1926, to July Ist, 
1927, on two-year old hens and proved that Ful-O- 
Pep Egg Mash is superior to home mixed feed in 
every way. - 

During my twenty-five years’ experience with poul- 
try this is the first time that I have been convinced 
that your commercial feed is the real feed for raising 
growing and laying stock. 

We are making arrangements to put our whole flock 
of layers on Ful-O-Pep Feeds as the result of our test. 


Our growing pullets (about 5000) are now on Ful- 
O-Pep Growing Mash and they look the best of any 
pullets I ever saw. 


I wish to thank you for past favors to us during the 


test and remain. 
Very truly 4 


4 | ie a poultry feeding test conducted by Hillside 
Farm, 508 yearling hens were started on Ful- 

O-Pep Egg Mash. 

At the same time 985 yearling hens were started on 

a home-mixed ration, sprouted oats, and semi-solid 

buttermilk. 

The Ful-O-Pep flock averaged 82 eggs per bird 

during the test. 

The home-mixture flock averaged 74 eggs per bird 

during the test. 

10% more eggs per bird from the Ful-O-Pep flock. 

The Ful-O-Pep birds ate less mash. The cost of 

feeding the home-mixture flock was higher. 

The labor necessary for feeding the Ful-O-Pep 

flock was less, owing to the elimination of a morn- 

ing feeding of grain and other extras and the fact 

that Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash is ready for use, just as 

it comes from the sack. 

Eggs from the Ful-O-Pep flock averaged 78% hatch 

against 62% for the “home mixture”’ flock. 


25% increase in hatch from Ful-O-Pep eggs. 


Jsn’t such evidence as this enoughP Aren’t you 
ready, now, to give up old-fashioned and unprofit- 
able feeding methods? Do it now! Put your hens 
on Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash—the scientific ration that 
contains just the things a hen must have to make 
eggs—minerals, proteins, and other substances. And 
remember—this is the feed that contains COD 
LIVER MEAL ,to make all ingredients do faster 
and better work. See the Quaker Dealer near you. 
Look for the blue-and-white striped sack. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Manufacturers of 


Quaker Quaker Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Dairy Rations Sugared Pig-N-Hog Green Cross’ 
Poultry Feeds 16% 20% 24% Schumacher Meal Horse Feed 


BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 
o 











Quaker 
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ONDAY, October 3.—Long winter 

evenings will soon be here. Have 
you installed a modern lighting plant to 
make them cheerful for every member of 
the family? 

Tuesday, October 
4—A small bunch 
of artificial flowers 
worn. on the shoulder 
does much to 
brighten up an other- 
wise somber dress. 

Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 5.—Have you met 
the new school 
teacher? She will 
appreciate your inviting her for supper— 
but don’t spend the evening talking about 
Johnny’s arithmetic and Mary’s spelling. 

Thursday, October 6.—A kitchen is not 
well equipped without a clock, a mirror, 
a trash basket, and a pad, with pencil at- 
tached. ' 

Friday, October 7.—Have a “gift box” 
into which place articles you make in 
your spare moments, and thus be ready 
for Christmas and the church fair. 

Saturday, October 8.—Chocolate mocha 
frosting makes a pleasant change from 
plain chocolate icing. Use % cup butter, 
2 cups powdered sugar, 1 teaspoon cocoa, 
2 teaspoons strong hot coffee. Cream the 
butter, add sugar gradually, while beating. 
Add cocoa and coffee gradually. Spread 
on cake with knife. 

Sunday, October 9—Never complain 
about anyone else deceiving you, for no 
one was ever deceived so much by another 
as by herself. 


MRS. W. N. HUTT 





| OCTOBER PRIZE CONTESTS | 
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Farm Wives’ Experience Letters 


OR the best letter received on the 

subject The Homemaker’s Ten Com- 
mandments before October 18 we will 
pay $5. 

Tell us what you think they might be. 
One writer says that the first should be, 
“Thou shalt not nag.” Make up 10 of 
your own. 


Teens and Twenties Letters 


HIS is a mechanical age. Anyone who 

does not avail himself or herself of 
the machines and tools at hand is losing 
worth while opportunities. What 10 
machines or tools do you use and why 
do they help you? 

For the best letter received on this 
subject Ten Machines I Can Run or 
Tools I Can Use before October 18 we 
will pay $3. Send all letters to Mrs. W. 
N. Hutt, care The Progressive Farmer. 


OUR HOMES 


' 











Attractive Furniture at Little Cost 


hen TIRED of that dingy old dining 
room, but it costs too much to buy 
new furniture I want, so I’m afraid we'll 
just have to get along with it as it is,” 
lamented a Missouri farmer’s wife to one 
of the extension specialists from the Col- 
lege.of Agriculture of the University of 
Missouri. 

To which Miss Julia Rocheford, the 
home management specialist, replied: “It 
really would cost you very little if you 
are willing to do it yourself. You would 
have to spend some time and a good deal 
of energy, and of course, considerable 
patience.” 


“I. have more time and ‘energy and 


patience than I have dollars to spend,” 
came the quick response. “If you will 
tell me how to do it, I can start this fall, 
after canning and harvesting seasons are 
over. i’d rather do that than wait till 
next spring.” 

That conversation resulted in the More 
Attractive Homes Project which the Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service of the Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture started three 
years ago. 

The first question is: What kind of 
finish does this special piece of furniture 
neéd to make it look its best? The an- 
swer is: That in general if the piece is 
of walnut, mahogany, maple, or other 
fine wood and was originally well made, 
the best thing to do is to take the old fin- 
ish off, and simply oil and wax with a 
thin coat of wax, and then spend all 
one’s surplus energy in polishing it, for 
its ultimate beauty will depend on the 
amount of polishing it gets. 

If the furniture is of ordinary wood 
and cheap looking, it can be made most 





Painting furniture in the various gay 
colors so popular these days, gives a 
woman a chance to express her person- 
ality in her choice of bright colors; but 
the brighter and gayer the colors, so 
much the more carefully must they be 
selected so neither housewife nor family 
will tire of them. 


A housewife may make the atmos- 
phere of her dining room by the colors 
she selects for walls, woodwork, and 
furniture. Rooms with a north light re- 
quire warm colors, such as browns and 
yellows and their variations. Those with 
much sunlight and warmth need a cool 
color like blue. Green may be dominant 
where restful coolness is desired. One 
special hue must give color character to 
the room, either by appearing on all the 
principal surfaces of the room in more 
or less variation, as a good deal of the 
same color in walls, woodwork, rugs and 
curtains, or it may be used in small areas, 
as curtains of blue, contrasting with tan 
walls and cream or ivory furniture. 

Strong colors should be kept off the 
walls, but they show up to advantage 
in the curtains or in tiny bits of vivid 














PRETTY FURNITURE FOR A LITTLE TIME AND A LITTLE CASH 
Mrs. M. J. Houston, Cass County, Missouri, is painting a breakfast room set right in her 


back yard. She took this work as a local leader. 


The colors used are yellow and black. She 


will use this in a breakfast room where the walls are done in a deep cream and the curtains 


are a deep cream with yellow ruffles. 


She also has a luncheon set on the cream embroidered 


in yellow and black and is learning to hook a rug in the same colors. 


attractive by painting and enameling all 
the pieces in any chosen color to harmon- 
ize with walls and floors. 

Whether the home decorator decides 
to wax or paint, the old finish is re- 
moved. A woman may use any one of 
three methods:. (1) She may scrape the 
whole piece with glass; or (2) apply a 
solution of lye-water and starch and then 
scrape; or, the easiest and surest way, 
(3) apply any good commercial paint and 
varnish remover. After the varnish re- 
mover has been applied to a chair, it 
must stand for half or three quarters of 
an hour. Then a knife may be used to 
see if the varnish coat is loose enough to 
pull up, in which case it may tbe wiped 
off with old cloths. Sometimes a second 
application of remover is necessary to get 
off all the old finish. 

The next step is to wash the piece 
thoroughly in gasoline (out of doors); 
then go over it with a very fine grade 
of sandpaper, rubbing with the grain. 
After the dust is brushed off, a mixture 
of three“fourths linseed oil ahd one- 
fourth turpentine should be applied, and 
rubbed in well. The piece must stand 
undisturbed for a week, when a new mix- 
ture, this time three-fourths turpenting 
and one-fourth linseed oil, should be ap- 
plied, and the piece rubbed and rubbed 
after a thin coat of wax has been used 
to cover it. Its beauty grows in pro- 
portion as energy is expended in the 
rubbing process. 


If a chair is to be painted, instead of 
oiled, a coat of flat paint and later two 
coats of enamel should be applied after 
the old varnish has been removed and the 
gaseline bath has been given. 


-2 cups milk. 


decoration on chairs, against neutral 
walls. 
In the long run, of course, every 


woman selects certain colors because she 
likes them. General rules will not change 
her likes and dislikes, and so are only 
vague things to follow at best. Any color 
the housewife likes for her dining room 
is good in itself and in combination with 
contrasting colors, if it is not too pro- 
nounced, if there is not too much of it, 
and if it secures the general effect one 
desires for her dining room—of forming 
an inviting cheerful room, warm in win- 
ter and cool in summer, where family 
and friends may not only eat together 
sociably, but further feel that sociability 
increased by the friendly atmosphere of 
the room itself. 
MRS. ILLMA R. MEYER. 


| USE OUR OWN NATIVE NUTS | 


UTS of all sorts are such a wonder- 

ful addition to our diet that we 
should make the most of their possibili- 
ties, especially of our own native nuts, 
of which the pecans and peanuts easily 
lead. Nuts are not only nutritious, but 
they add richness and flavor to salads, 
sandwiches, desserts and cakes, and 
breads. This is true even of the humble 
peanut. , 

Sandwich Loaf.—This makes delicious sand- 
wiches for luncheons and parties, and they 
are especially nice for the children’s lunches. 
Use 2 cups flour, 5 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, 1 teaspoon salt, 1% cups sugar, 1 cup 
chopped pecan meats, 1 cup seedless rais- 
ins, 1 egg, 1 tablespoon melted butter, and 
Combine the dry ingredients 
and then stir into the liquid ingredients, 
greased, Bake in slow oven at about 275 de- 














grees for 55 minutes. This may be baked in 
two small loaves instead of one large one if 
preferred and these will take less time to 
bake. 


Baked Apples With Pecans.—Peel, halve and 
core 6 tart apples; remove some of the flesh 
to form: good sized cavities; fill with a mix- 
ture of 1 cup chopped pecan meats, 1. tea- 
spoon cinnamon, and %4 cup brown or maple 
sugar. Place in baking dish and pour 1 cup 
grape juice around them. Cover and bake 
in a slow oven until don2. 

Peanut Ice Cream.—Place in saucepan 2 
cups light brown sugar, 1 cup water, and 
boil for 5 minutes; cool and stir into it 1 cup 
finely ground peanuts, using the fine cutter 
of the food chopper or roll fine with rolling 
pin. Add to this 3 cups cream, % teaspoon 
salt and 1 tablespoon vanilla or % teaspoon 
maple flavoring. Pour into freezer and freeze, 

Pecan Fudge Cake.—Cream together 2 cups 
sugar and % cup shortening; add 2 eggs and 
stir until well mixed. Pour over % cup grated 
chocolate, % cup boiling water, add to this 
Y% cup sour cream or milk, and add to other 
ingredients. Sift with flour 1 teaspoon soda, 
If the milk is not very sour use a little less 
than this. Stir in 2 cups sifted flour and 1 
teaspoon vanilla. Bake in loaf or layers and 
ice with a nut fudge. For icing cook to- 
gether 2 cups sugar, 1 cup milk, and 1 table- 
spoon butter. Cook to soft ball stage and 
beat until creamy, then stir in % cup chopped 
pecan meats, and spread on cake. 

Nut Cookies.—Sift together 1% cups flour, 
Y, teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 
1 teaspoon cinnamon, and % teaspoon each 
of cloves and allspice. Cream together 1 cup 
shortening, 1 cup sugar, add 1 egg and % 
cup milk; stir in 1% cups rolled oats, % cup 
chopped pecan meats, and % cup chopped 
raisins. Stir the dry ingredents gradually 
into this. Drop by spoonfuls on a greased 
pan and bake 15 minutes in moderate oven, 

Popcorn Peanut Nougat.—Take 2 cups su- 
gar, either light brown or granulated, add 
Y% cup water and % cup golden corn syrup. 
Boil to the hard crack stage. Flavor with 1 
teaspoon almond or vanilla extract and pour 
over popcorn and peanuts that have been 
arranged in buttered pans. When cold break 
or cut into squares. 

Peanut Caramel Whip.—Dissolve 1 envelope 
gelatine in 1 cup cold water. Place 1% cups 
brown sugar in saucepan and 1 cup water 
and boil for 3 minutes; then stir in dissolved 
gelatine. Let cool and when nearly stiff stir 
in whipped whites of 2 eggs and 1 cup chop- 
ped peanuts. Pour into molds. Chill and 
when firm serve with sauce. To make sauce 
beat up yolks 2 eggs; stir into % cup milk 
and % cup sugar. Bring to boil over hot 
water. Season with 1 teaspoon vanilla. Add 
1 cup whipped cream, folding it in. 


MARY MASON WRIGHT. 


HOW MANY CAN YOU 
ANSWER? 


AST week we omitted these questions 
but this week we are again publish- 
ing a few for the amusement of our 
readers. If you enjoy them and wish to 
have us continue this feature, please 
write us a little note and tell us so. If 
we do not hear from you, we shall know 
you do not want them and shall discon- 
tinue them. 
1, Was aluminum known a hundred years 
ago? 
2. How did mercerized cotton come by its 
name? 


3. How much of the business of the United 
States is conducted by check instead of cur- 
rency? 


4. Is it correct in addressing a letter to 4 
doctor to use both the titles Dr. and M. D.? 


5. How many times a day does the average 
hen take a drink of water? 


[PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 

patterns ordered at one time, 35 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred.) Write 
your name and address plainly on your 
order sheet, being sure to state number 
and size of pattern wanted. 

Our “Fashion Book” contafns hun- 
dreds of styles for morning, afternoon 
and evening wear during fall and winter. 
It contains embroidery designs and pic- 
ture dress-making lessons. Send 15 cents 
for your copy. Address Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer. 
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Ww anyone offers you a very 
tempting proposition on“*cheap” 
paint, keep your eyes open. There’sa 
“catch” in it somewhere. 


No reputable concern can sell good 
house paint at a ‘‘cheap”’ price per gal- 
lon. And no unknown house is safe to 
deal with. No barrel of SWP House 
Paint is ever “planted” on the station 
platform. Don’t be fooled by this 
“apple-sauce.”” 

No “quality” paint is ever peddled 
a from door to door or 
ssw ooffered in highly col- 
‘\. ored circulars by some 
very friendly person 
whom you donot know 
who tells some impos- 
sible tale about saving 
money for you. 


These are sharp tricks that have 
fooled many unwary buyers. Don’t let 
them fool you. Remember, “‘cheap” 
paint isn’t cheap at all. 






Why SWP costs less 


“You can’t make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear.” And you can’t buy a 
house paint that will cover and hide 
and wear for years—fora**cheap” price. 


Fine old SWP House Paint 
costs more per gallon. That’s 
because it is made of super- 


Sherwin-Williams 
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There's a joker in the ‘cheap’ paint barrel 


But “gallon price” does not indicate 
the cost of painting. “Low price” isa 
delusion. Actually, a “cheap” paint 
costs you from two to five times as 
much as SWP House Paint. And here 
is why: 

A gallon of SWP House Paint covers 
360 square feet, two coats. The aver- 
age “cheap” paint must be greatly 
stretched to cover, poorly, a mere 250 
square feet, two coats. 


Therefore, nearly twice as many 
gallons of “cheap” paint are needed as 
of fine old SWP to cover the same area. 
Figure out the cost of the paint on that 
basis and your eyes will be opened. 
That is one angle of the “joker” in the 
“cheap” paint barrel. 


Wonderful colors that last 


But that’s only the beginning. SWP 
House Paint will beautify and protect 
your building from two to five times as 
long as “cheap” paint. 


SWP colors are unusually rich and 
true to character. They do not fade. 
Weather does not affect them. The 
film of SWP is tough and elastic. There 
is no chipping, peeling, chalking. 


Most “cheap” paint begins to peel 
and chip and chalk almost 
before it is dry. It deterio- 
rates very rapidly. Colors be- 


: : : Commonwealth erie ww. ” 
fine materials —in the world’s es Mele tng Prissy: vig .. ot 
greatest paint laboratories. sili ty a0 y ~ 


Because it is mixed and 
ground to creamy-smooth 
texture by power-driven ma- 
chines which no hand-mixing 
can possibly equal. 


For barns, corn cribs, 
roofs, fences and similar 
outdoor surfaces. 


Costs less on the wall 


than cheap” barn paint 


burn or scrape the old stuff 
off and do it all over at heavy 
expense. 


It’s easy to see why cheap, 
trashy paint costs twice as 














much as SWP House Paint by the year. 
That’s another angle of the “joker.” 


See “Paint Headquarters” 
— save money 


SWP House Paint is sold by reliable 
dealers in every part of the world. 
Each one is “Paint Headquarters” in 
his vicinity. 

Before you let any “bargain” offer 
lure you into a waste of money see the 
SWP dealer near you. He handles de- 
pendable merchandise. You probably 
know him personally. Get his advice, 
then decide. If you want color cards, 
advice from our experts or a copy of 
the famous Sherwin-Williams Farm 
Painting Guide, writé us. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 
Cleveland, Ohio 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
ae | 
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THEY say that “no other tobacco is 
like it.” I want to go a step further 
and say “no other experience is like 
it!”’ 
Just get yourself a tidy red tin of 
Throw 
back the lid and release that tanta- 
lizing aroma. 


And I’m ready to prove that. 


long-burning Prince Albert. 


No more appetizing fragrance ever 
floated out of a package, you’ll agree. 
Then tamp a load into your old jimmy- 
pipe and light up. Here is the su- 
preme test—that taste—that Let- 
me-at-it, Gee-how-I-like-it taste! Never 


have you experienced anything like 
this, Men. 


Cool as a drink from an artesian 
well. Sweet as a pear, ready to drop 


Mild and mellow as 
October sunshine, yet with that full, 


from the tree. 


rich tobacco-body that bangs your 
smoke-spot in dead center on every 
fire-up. A thrill you can repeat from 
morning to midnight. 


Not the least of Prince Albert’s 


many virtues is that it doesn’t bite your 
tongue or parch your throat, no mat- 
ter how swift your pipe-pace. I could 
tell you a lot more, but I want P. A. to 
tell you in a pipe. For that is testimony 
no seeker-after-truth can question. Get 
some Prince Albert now and find out! 


P. A. is sold every- 
where in tidy red tins, 
pound and half-pound 
tin humidors, an 
pound crystal-glass 
humidors with sponge- 
moistener top. And 
always with every bit 
of bite and parch re- 
moved by the Prince 
Albert process. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—the national joy smoke! 


© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Balanced and shaped 


for foot comfort 


OR over a generation Hood Red Boots have 

set the standard for boot quality. Freely im- 
itated in color—but rarely in wear—their tough 
grey tire-tread soles and non-cracking red up- 
pers are the outdoor man’s identification of all- 
around durability. 


Hood Red Boots, like all Hood Work Foot- 
wear, are scientifically balanced to feel lighter 
on the foot—have trimmer lines—they are made 
over foot-shaped lasts to prevent heel slipping 
and give greater comfort. 


Look for the Yellow Arrow Label at the knee— 
mark of all Hood extra quality on boots. 


Made by: Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 
Distributed by: Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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This amazing Radiola 16— 


the widest musical range ever achieved 
with one-dial control 


N the new, complete line of 
RADIOLAS that has just come from 
the famous research laboratories of 
RCA, Westinghouse and General Elec- 
tric, the marvelously compact RADIOLA 


16 is an outstanding achievement. 


Particularly adapted—like the popu- 
lar RADIOLA 20—for use on the farm, 
its simplicity of operation, perfection 
of tone and high selectivity and sensi- 
tivity make it a worthy companion of 
the more costly sets that carry the well- 
known RCA mark. The only rival of 
this new model in the low-price field 


is the RADIOLA 20. 


When used with one of the RCA 





RADIOLA 16—Storage battery receiver of great 
compactness. For selectivity, sensitivity and 
tone quality, it sets a new standard for receivers 
in its price class. The cabinet is finished in 
mahogany. 

Lessaccessories $69.50 . with Radiotrons $82.75 





RADIOLA 20—Dry-battery-operated receiver, 
with amazing sensitivity and many times as selec- 
tive as the average antenna set. Ideal for distant 
reception. Can readily be adapted to socket 
operation. Ideal to use with the new RCA 
Loudspeaker 100-A. 


Less accessories $78 . with Radiotrons $89.50 


RCA~Radiola 


Loudspeakers, this storage battery set 
brings into your home the programs 
from the great broadcasting stations 
—the finest music, university exten- 
sion courses, crop and weather bulle- 


tins, and the latest news of the world. 


Like RADIOLA 20 this expertly de- 
signed 6-tube receiver can be adapted 
for alternating current operation from 
the house lighting circuit by the ad- 


dition of socket power devices. 


e - od e 


You have not really heard radio until 
you have listened to a RADIOLA and 
RCA Loudspeaker. Ask any RCA 
Authorized Dealer for a demonstra- 


tion of these marvelous instruments. 
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[THE VANITY BOX | 
Keep Your Mouth Beautiful 


VERY woman knows, or should 
know, that her eyes and mouth are her 
two most notable features and it is equally 





evident that the shape and condition of* 


the lips go a long way to making or mar- 
ring the whole face. Though we cannot 
alter its size, it is within the power of 
every woinan to keep the mouth shapely. 


The first and most essential thing is to 
have the teeth examined by a reliable 
dentist, any blemishes rectified, and, if 
necessary, false teeth substituted for de- 
cayed ones. The effort of keeping the 
lips drawn tightly and unnaturally over 
unsightly teeth is of- 








it off with a damp cloth. Then she has a 
heater in the dining room and on very 
cold days she lights a small kerosene 
heater in the kitchen. She doesn’t have 
to get up early and build a fire before 
breakfast, and last spring when Joe was 
sick she said it was so handy to get hot 
water and tea for him in a hurry.” 

“But, Mother, what about the smoke 
and that awful smell that kerosene stoves 
have?” 


“They don’t have any smoke or soot 
or odor‘any more. I'll admit that some 
of the older models did smoke and 
weren’t satisfactory but the new ones I 
saw last week are perfection themselves ; 
they just can’t go wrong. And bake— 
you ought to see some of Margaret’s bis- 

e cuits. They’re done 
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* 
person’s character, “my ° 
and our moods do 
. +, Ss 
write themselves * 


with painful distinc- 
tiveness on our lips 
—our little fits of 
temper and sulki- 
ness leave their tell- 
tale lines around the 
mouth, to our ulti- 
mate discomfort. Of- " 
ten we quite uncon- . 
sciously purse our lips or pout them or 
bite them when we are perplexed or 
draw them down at the corners when 
we are annoyed, with disastrous results 
from a beauty point of view. Get into 
the habit of keeping the lips in their 
natural position and, as some wise woman 
put it, “Go to sleep with a smile upon 
your lips, if you would have them a 
pretty shape.” 

Treat your lips to a little gentle exer- 
cise and massage if you would keep them 
a good shape, and in good condition. 
Only a minute or two a day will be nec- 
essary but the treatment must be gentle 
and regular. : 


The easiest method. of massaging the 
lips is to take them, or a portion of them, 
between the fingers and thumb, gently 
pinching and rubbing the portion between 
them. <A little cold cream will keep 
them soft and prevent chapping. 


Exercising the lips will prevent the 
formation of those unsightly lines which 
appear on each side of the face between 
the nose and mouth, and give the appear- 
ance of disagreeableness. An ideal exer- 
cise is whistling, which calls into play the 
facial muscles as well as those in the 
immediate vicinity of the mouth. Blow- 
ing, too, is an excellent exercise. Blow a 
feather into the air, then keep it in the 
air by blowing constantly. This not only 
exercises the muscles of the mouth but 
also prevents the appearance of that age- 
cocoa and much dreaded “double 
chin.” . 





|__DAD IN THE KITCHEN 


Mother Gets Her Kerosene Stove 


AD,” exclaimed Mother who had 
just returned from a trip to visit 
her sister, in the city. “We must buy a 
new oil stove. I’ve decided to use kero- 
sene to cook on the year round.” 
“Why, I thought you said that the 
kitchen was too cold to be comfortable 
in the winter and it took too much kero- 
Sene to keep it warm with the oil stove.” 


“Well, Margaret uses one the year 
round. She always has in summer, but 
She says that she has stopped ‘laying it 
on the shelf’ in winter. It’s the prettiest 
Stove, a lovely blue and has a porcelain 
top that is easy to clean. You just wipe 
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now. But, see here. 
You want a new 
kitchen stove and 
heater too. That’s 
too much.” 

“Dad, please listen 
one minute. We've 
needed a heater in 
the bathroom for a 
long time, and this 
heater will do for 
both places. Besides 
that old wood stove 
is on: its last legs.” 
Both you shall have. I 


“All right. 
was thinking’ of crutches for the old 
stove, but I reckon you had better spend 
the money now before you think up a few 
more necessary kerosene stoves for the 
chickens and cows to use.” 


“Not a. bad idea,” laughed Mother. 
“The chickens and cows would both pro- 
duce more if their houses were warmed, 
I really do believe.” 


OUR BABIES 


HOME demonstration agent wrote 
us a little while ago to order sev- 
eral more of our baby bulfetins. “Your 
booklet, Our Babies, is so helpful and 
practical that I wish every mother in my 
county could have a copy,” she said. 
Well, we wish so, too. And we do 
hope that every Progressive Farmer and 
Farm Woman reader who has a baby or 
knows some one who has will send for a 
copy now before they are all gone. The 
price is only 10 cents. Send stamps or 
coin to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, care The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


, 
| ARE YOU OVERWEIGHT? | 

F SO, you'll be interested in the article 

in our Fall and Winter Fashion Mag- 
azine suggesting sensible ways to reduce 
and also in the many 
styles illustrating 
that help to make 
the figure appear 
slender. 

Whereas the per- 
fect 36 may wear 
any style that comes 
along and appear at- 
tractive, the woman 
who is no_ longer 
slim must guard 
against lines that ac- 
centuate plumpness 
and select, instead, 
designs that appar- 
ently reduce the size 
of the figure. See 
pages 2, 3, 9, 12, and 
13 of our new book. 
To order, just send 
15 cents in stamps 
or coin to Pattern 
Department The 
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and BELLAS HESS & CO. 
Are Now 


One Huge Store / 





HE colossal combination 
of these two Huge Stores— 
NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
and BELLAS HESS & CO.— 
is now an accomplished 
fact. The same old NA- 
TIONAL and the same old _ * 
BELLAS HESS, but now Wen 
doing business under the 
new name of NATIONAL 
BELLAS HESS COMPANY, ‘ 
Inc. Better equipped than ever 
before to guarantee you better 
styles, better quality merchan- 
dise, much lower prices and the 
quickest service in America. 

We have ready for you the biggest Fashion 
Catalogue in America, showing just what well 
dressed New York men, women and children will 
wear this coming Fall and Winter. This beautiful 
big book, with its hundreds of pages printed in 
rich full colors, rotogravure and black and white 
half tones is yours FREE for the asking. Owning 
this fashion catalogue is like having New York’s 
greatest Department Store right in your own 
home. You will be d at thei vari- 


ety of choice offered you in its thousands of 
money saving bargains. 








hl 


Serving six million cust 3 us to 
buy mill and factory outputs at very substantial 
savings, which you get the benefit of in our ex- 
tremely low prices. Mail the coupon below now 
for this huge style catalogue. 


It is FREE to you. 
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Selling Everything To Wear Direct y Mail 
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NATIONAL BELLAS HEss (Or: . ») _ Big | , 
New York ana Kansas City 
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Kansas City, Mo. 


CIf you live east of the Mississippi River mail this coupon to our 
New York headquarters—if you live west of the Mississippi River mail 


Huge Merger Style Book of New York’s Latest Fashions for Fall and 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS CO. Inc. 
" 281 West 24th Street 652 Hardesty Avenue 
I New York City 

' to our Kansas City Store.) Kindly send me my 
Winter—1927-1928. 
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Feed Your Chicks 
UltraViolet Rays 


hrough 
CEL-O- GLASS 


HIS remarkable unbreaka- 

ble material draws the 

health - building Ultra - Violet 

rays of the sun into your chicken 

houses. Makes chicks grow as 

fast and lay as many eggs as 
when they are turned outdoors. 


Sunlight contains the best of 
all “tonics’—the Ultra-Violet 
rays. Science has proved that 


these vitalizing rays are abso--: 


lutely essential for normal and 
healthy growth of poultry and 
livestock. Science has _ also 
proved that CEL-O-GLASS pro- 
vides indoors all of these rays 
that are necessary. (Ultra- 
Violet rays cannot pass through 
glass and only very small quan- 
tities penetrate opaque mate- 
rials). 


CEL-O-GLASS is durable and 


substantial. It will last for 
years. It is economical. Easy 
to install. Unbreakable. It is 


not a cloth, 


Try CEL-O-GLASS on one of 
your poultry houses. Watch 
how much healthier your chicks 
grow. Watch how many more 
eggs they lay. Ask your county 
agent about CEL-O-GLASS. 
Write us for free sample and in- 
structive folder No. 14. 


There is only one genuine 
CEL-O-GLASS. Be sure you 
get it. Do not accept substitutes. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write for the name of one 
near you who can. 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 
21 Spruce St. New York, N. Y. 


(C) 1927 Aeetol Produs, Inc. 
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| UNCLE P. F.’S LETTER | 


We're Beginning to Learn Some- 
thing About Forestry 


AR Club Boys and Girls:— 

An afternoon spent rambling over 
the woods not many weeks ago with one 
of our Southern foresters taught us more 

interesting things about 
_forestry than we ever 
learned at one time be- 

fore. 

Did you know that 
just common, ordinary 
sweet gum and syca- 
more are being given 
high sounding names 
and made into the fin- 
est of furniture? That 
dogwood is the only 

wood that has ever 
been found entirely sat- 
isfactory for automobile spokes? That 
the demand for pine mast is greater than 
the supply and that it brings fancy 
prices? That it’s easy to tell how fast 
a tree is growing without cutting it 
down? ‘That some of the most beauti- 
ful of shrubs which nurserymen sell at 
high prices are often growing wild in 
abundance near our homes? And how 
many oaks do you know? There are 
dozens of species and sub-species grow- 
ing over the South. 

Forestry is a fascinating study and the 
more you study it, the more interesting 
it becomes. On the money side, timber 
is becoming more valuable each year. If 
your club leader comes to your school to 
tell you about the 4-H forestry clubs, 
don’t just say, “Aw, I’m not interested 
in that stuff.” Find out all he has to 
offer you in a forestry club and what a 





forestry club can do for you. You may 
want to become a member. 
Sincerely yours, UNCLE P. F. 





| AN UNUSUAL 4-H CLUB 
cy A stormy March day in 1923 the 

county agent came to our school and 
told us about the 4-H clubs and their 
work. Not many boys thought much of 
the idea but a few did and joined the 
poultry club. 

This poultry club grew by leaps and 
bounds and the first year one member 
had the best display in his breed at the 
State Fair. Several members also ex- 
hibited at our county fair. Although the 
winnings were very small it was by no 
means discouraging. 

In 1924, a home demonstration agent 
came to take the place of the county 
agent. She devoted more time to our 
club and personally took two of the mem- 
bers to the State Short Course at V. P. 
I. Exhibits at our county fair that year 
were 100 per cent and four members 
won at our State Fair at Richmond. In 
1925 our club again showed at the State 
Fair and three other shows winning over 
$100. We also sent a poultry judging 
team to the State Fair to compete against 








teams from other clubs in the state for a® 


trip to New York. We came out second 
but had second individual. That year we 
had nine members at our state camp, 
while in 1924 we had only two. 


The year 1926 was a never-to-be-for- 
gotten year. Profits were over $700. 
One member won over $100 in prizes and 
a silver cup for having the best poultry 
club exhibit in the entire state. Our club 
showed at four different shows, winning 
well over the amount of all the previous 
three years put together. We also sent 
another judging team to our State Fair 
and one member won a place on the state 
team and went to New York to judge 








against the winners of other states where 
he came out first for the “Old Domin- 
ion.” At the end of the 1926 season we 
held a banquet and invited our parents 
and friends. Our club was the outstand- 
ing poultry club in the state last year. 


The present year has turned out better 
so far than our fondest dreams. In July 
we sent seven club members to the state 
short course, among them a team which 
demonstrated “vaccination of poultry” 
and had the good luck to have the best 
poultry demonstration team in the entire 
state. You can just bet that we are 
going to send a team to judge this year 
at Richmond and are going to show at 
many shows so before the year is out 
it’s hard to tell just what our club won’t 
accomplish. 


Now to tell you a secret, not a mem- 
ber in our club is an honest-to-goodness 
farm boy. You see, we have made the 
best of our opportunities and proved that 
boys and girls in small towns can get 
much out of agricultural lines. The 
Abingdon Poultry Club has become 
famous but it has taken much work and 
many pains to make it so. Our school 
has no literary sociefies and the 4-H club 
has taken their place. We challenge any 
club anywhere to beat our record. 


JACK LATTURE. 
Washington County, Va. 


Uncle P. F. Says.—Jack was one of the 
two club boys selected to represent Vir- 
ginia at the First National 4-H Club Camp 
in Washington, so you know he has been 
a very active member of the Abingdon 
club himself. 





2,500 ATTENDED NORTH 
CAROLINA CLUB CAMPS 


WO thousand five hundred North 

Carolina club members from 45 coun- 
ties have attended a 4-H club camp or 
gone on a club tour ‘during the summer. 
These club members have had from three 
to five days of real pleasure together 
with some excellent instruction. They 
have learned something new about their 
Project work, some new games and most 
important of all they have met new boys 
and girls and learned to work and play 
with them. To some it has been a va- 
cation—to others an education. The 
Majority of these camps are conducted 
by the home and farm agents with the 
assistance of their local leaders. In a 
large number of these camps specialists 
from the State College assist with the 
recreation and instruction. 

These camps are usually located in the 
same or adjoining county. In some cases 
two or three counties hold a joint camp. 
Camp sites are usually selected where 
there is plenty of play ground and a good 
place to swim. White Lake, Lake Wac- 
camaw and Camp Leach are some of the 
favorite places. 

The actual expense of the camp has 
been approximately $2 per club member. 
This cost includes the cost for transpor- 
tation and other incidentals. 

Club members look forward to these 
camps from year to year. Only active 
club members are admitted to the 4-H 
camps and their records must be up-to- 
date. L. R. HARRILL. 


| OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL | 
Breaking Away From Bad English 


F ALL grammatical errors heard in 

everyday speech our Progressive 
Farmer young folks seem to consider 
“ain’t” the most common. We know it’s 
wrong but somehow we just don’t easily 
get out of the habit of using it. Now 
all these young folks whose letters are 
printed below have come forward to help 
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us. If in all those suggestions you can’t 
find one that will help you to quit using 
“ain't” and begin using better English, 
then you'd better be working out some 
plan of your own. 


The first suggestion comes from Glenn 
Maness, Drew County, Ark., who writes: 
“Ask the family to remind you every time 
they hear you say ‘ain’t’? and you do the 
same with them. If you try this you will 
let ‘ain’t’ rest while you use real ‘words.’” 


If you find it impossible to say “am not” 
and “are not” instead of “ain’t” maybe the 
plan used by a former teacher of Maggie 
Fincher, Marion County, Ala., will get re- 
sults. Miss Fincher says, “There isn’t any 
such word as ‘ain’t.2 When I was in -the 
fourth grade every time the teacher heard a 
pupil say an incorrect word in English she 
made the pupil wash his mouth. I think that 
is a good way to correct English.” 

This comes from Edna Schwarzkopf, Guad- 
alupe County, Texas: “ ‘Ain’t’ was heard often 
in school. We had a jail on the blackboard 
and if someone would make the mistake we 
would put the name in the jail on the black- 


board. This mistake was broken dowr® in 
school. I think this is a good way, don’t 
you?” 


“After you make a big mistake say it over 
right in your mind. I have learned to speak 
a great deal better since I have been doing 
this,” writes Julia B. Davis, Brunswick Coun- 
ty, Va. 

“I heard a preacher say ‘have did’ three 
times in one sermon. He misquoted the 
Bible to get to use bad English. At school 
our teacher makes us write down all the 
bad English we hear. ‘Hain’t’ and ‘ain’t’ 
are by far the most common errors among 
the children.”” This interesting paragraph 
comes from Willard Bryan, Wise County, 
Texas. 

“In the year 1925 the teacher of my English 
class gave all the pupils a chart, listing the 
most common mistakes that were made in 
English. Every time we caught ourselves 
using one of these we had to mark it so this 
got me started to noticing the mistakes I 
made as well as other people. I came to the 
conclusion that the words ‘done’ and ‘seen’ 
when used as verbs were the most common 
mistakes, for example, ‘He done it,’ and ‘I 
seen it.’” Roy Griffin, Bolivar County, Miss., 
thus tells his experience. 


“We have a very good plan in school like 
this: Each student is told to be on the look- 
out for mistakes in grammar and those 
catching errors get to write the error on 
the board with the student’s name following 
who made the error. This will cause most 
of us to think before we speak.’’ This is an 
excellent suggestion from Scottie Sue Barlow 
of Caldwell County, N. C. 

Another hint—Alice V. Ragland, of Russell 
County, Ala., makes another good suggestion 
when she says, ““‘When my mother heard me 
make a mistake in the use of ‘is’ and ‘are’ 
she would always say, ‘One cow is, and two 
cows are.’ This has been one of the greatest 
helps I have ever had.” 


SOMETHING TO MAKE | 








A Seed Corn Curing 


’ Frame 
Finished 
Pieces dimensions Use 
© Gee a cvccckvcs *...Tree 
BG Baa occcvcccos Foot 
SS SPO ovececuvscss Braces 


Place nails 3%4 inches apart in 
staggered position. 6d or 8d fin- 
ishing nails. 








WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN—ovyright, 1927, by 


Publishers Syndicate 














“That new boy ain’t no good im ‘rith- 
metic. He told us he’d had the seven- 
year itch twice an’ he ain’t but thirteen.” 

“Pug stayed with me last night on 
said my. prayers for me while I finished 
my ’rithmetic.” 
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| HEALTH SERMONETTES 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 
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A Home Brew That Beats 
66 e °° 
Moonshine 

OOD specialists place sauerkraut 


and sauerkraut juice at the top of 
vitamine containing foods. They contain 
the vitamines A, B, C, and D. We do 
not know just what 
vitamines do, but we 
do know that foods 
that do not contain 
these life-giving 
principles are value- 
less as body build- 
ers. 

We know that 
foods containing vi- 
tamine A _ promote 
body growth and 
prevent diseases such as rickets. Foods 
that contain vitamine B promote growth 
and prevent stomach and intestinal trou- 
ble. Vitamine C prevents scurvy. This 
vitamine is easily destroyed by heat, 
therefore we are more apt to get it in 
uncooked food. Vitamine D prevents 
rickets. 

Sauerkraut and sauerkraut juice con- 
tain all these vitamines and in addition, 
contain lactic acid bacillus, which is most 
beneficial to the stomach and bowels. 
Sauerkraut and sauerkraut juice are rich 
in mineral salts. These mineral salts 
build good teeth and a strong body. Sauer- 
kraut juice is a splendid laxative. It can 
be taken by the glassful before meals. 
It is not only a laxative but helps to 
spur up a jaded appetite and seems to re- 
move the cobwebs from the brain and to 
chase away dull headaches. This won- 
derful food and tonic is made from the 
lowly cabbage that has gone through a 
stage of fermentation and has had a little 
salt added. Every farmer that grows 
cabbage should put up a barrel or at 
least a keg of sauerkraut. If you do not 
grow cabbages, you can buy sauerkraut 
in bulk in kegs or in cases. 


The old Dutchman had the right idea 
about sauerkraut. He said: “I didn’t put 
up much sauerkraut this year—only a 
few barrels for sickness.” 





DR. BEGISTER 


Sauerkraut juice is much more whole- 
some than “moonshine,” or other sup- 
posed-to-be stimulating drinks. Sauer- 
kraut juice helps—helps and does not 
hinder ; builds up and does not tear down; 
stimulates but does not intoxicate. 


Editor’s Note.—Cabbage is a vegetable 
that is grown in every township of every 
county of every state in the South. The 
Process of putting it up as sauerkraut is 
one of the simplest and easiest of all to 
learn, and there is no reason why every 
farm home in the South shouldn’t follow 
the good example of the Dutchman and 
have at least a barrel or two for cases 
of emergency—and then create emergen- 
cies as often as desired. 


1 
AUNT HET | 
By R. QUILLEN—ovrrisnt, 1927, by 


blishers Syndicate 
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I never knowed but one woman that 


bossed her husband all the time, and she 
needed a shave.” 


oe 

P A woman ought to have a few babies, 
only to keep from spoilin’ her hus- 
nd with so much pettin’.” 
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TWO-DOOR SEDAN 


You will never 
know what an amaz- 
ing value Oldsmo- 
bile offers at its new 
low price, till you see 


and drive this car. 


Only then can you know 
the qualities that lift this 
value far above even its 
now familiar new smart- 


Only then can you appre- 
ciate the richness, the com- 
forts, the conveniences 
that make up the new lux- 
ury of its Fisher Bodies. 


OLDSMOBILE 


Co ae 


f. o. b. Lansing 


ORTH MORE 
COMPARE 
AND SEE 
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y BODY BY FISHER 





-§& Only then can you 
compare the effects 
of the refreshing 
new Duco colors. 


Only then can you 

; realize the swift ac 
celeration, flowing power 
and effortless control of 
its thrilling, smoother 
performance. 


Then—and only then— 


can you know the plain 
truth that Oldsmobile to- 
day is worth far more than 
itsnew lower prices. Come 
in—compare and see. 





LIGHTNING, FIRE & RUST PROOF 
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EDWARDS asorinc 


We pun our own a our own sheets, 
con! every operation from Ww i 
the foicked product, ~~ 
EDWARDS “REO’’ METAL SHINGLES 
look good, outlast three ordinary roofs. No paint- 
ing or repairs. Guaranteed fire-proof, rust-proof, 
lightaing-peoet. Easy to put on. We also sell V- 
rimp, ii 












By buying direct from us you save money, get 
better value. We are the largest manufacturers of 
metal roofing in the world. Thousands of satisfied 
customers every year are our best advertisement. 

Write today! Get our won- 


FREE derfully low prices, lasting 
pres 
SAMPLES & Book 

Roofing Book PES mPa. 60. 












1024-1074 Butler St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio . 












Extra Quality 
Reading Glasses 


Make it easy to read the smallest 
type and are very desirable when 
looking at pictures. They add great- 
ly to the beauty of photographs, 
bringing out the details in a wonder- 
ful manner. Also very convenient for 
examining any small object for which 
a magnifying glass is ordinarily used. 


dry leaves. 


FREE! 


the subscription expires. 














AS BURNING GLASSES these tinstruments are very power!ul, 
readily setting fire to light materials like paper, shavings and 


The Reading Glass will be mailed FREE OF CHARGE, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to anyone sending us $2 to 
subscription to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
satisfied with THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, your money will be refunded when 


Best grade Reading 
Glasses, with very 
powerful lenses of 
extra quality. 
Strong, polished, 
nickel plated rims. 
Black wood handles. 
Very finely made 
and beautifully fin- 
ished throughout. 


FREE! 


FREE! 


three-years 
If you are not 


pay for a 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO 
The Progressive Farmer, 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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hot 
then it is 
comes in 


When it’s 
and you are dry— 
that WRIGLEY’S 
as a good friend, 


cooling hot, dry mouth 
and parched throat. 


SS And “after every meal” of course 


tee 








We pay your railroad fare ashville, Let u In ¥ 
expert automobile mechanic and get a good mg for you. 
@ trade with a real future. The cost to zou 8 ai 

fine i i shop work. You learn wi 
No negroes taken. Write at once for free catalog. 








Wanted 


y 
mall, Expert 
tools. 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville, Tenn 


5.00 per 100 & up. 
REACH FEES 


vel $7.50 per 100 & ap. 
art 8mall or Large Lote by Express, Freight or Percel Post 
in. | Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shad 
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Ornamental! Trees Vines Shrubs. Catalog in colors 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 22 CLEVELAND, TENR, 











Zine Insulated 


dmerican 


d@nthony 
Fences 


Your | Stock is Sa 


Behind Zinc Insulated Ameri- 
can, Royal, or Anthony Fences. 


It means a lot to you to know that yourfences 
will holdand stand up for long years ofservice. 
American Steel (2 Wire Company Fences are 
made of the right steel for the purpose — and 
protected with heavy uniform zinc insulation 
against rust. 
GUARANTEE 

With every roll of our fence your dealer will give 
you our written guarantee that it will outlast or 
equal in service any other fence now made, of equal 
size wires and used underthe same conditions. 

Send for free booklet,“How Fences Increase 

Farm Earnings.” 


See our dealer in your community 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Other Sales Offices: Chicago . NewYork . Boston . Cleveland . Worcester . Philadelphia . Pittsburgh 


Buffalo . 
Oklahoma City . Birming 


Detroit . Cincinnati . Baltimore . Wilkes Barre . St. Louis . Kansas City . 
ham . Memphis . Dallas . Denver , Salt Lake City 








1. 


St. Paul 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Seven Timely Garden and Orchard 
Jobs 
rm™O REDUCE danger of bark beetle 
and shothole borers in the orchard, 
cut out and burn all weakened or injured 
branches. These pests work only in this 
kind of wood and 
nothing can be gain- 
ed, anyway, by leav- 
ing it on the tree. 


2. Dig sweet po- 
tatoes before frost 
comes, regardless of 
whether or not they 
are mature. Keep in 
mind, however, that 
immature ones will 
not keep in old-fash- 
They should either be sold 





ioned banks. 
or used immediately, or put in a curing 
house. 


3. Put picked apples or other fruit in 
shade immediately after it is taken from 
the tree. Never leave it in the sun, but 
store as quickly as possible, as one day in 
the sunshine will do more to prevent the 
fruit keeping well than a month in cold 
storage can check. 


4. Old asparagus stalks should be cut 
and burned now or soon. They have 
served their purpose and there is no 
use to allow them to remain longer. 
Destroying them now will do good, 
because it will reduce the danger of 
disease and insect pests. Cut them 
down even with the ground. 

5. Mulch the asparagus bed with 
manure late this fall. Do this even though 
it may have been well fertilized after the 
cutting season. It is practically impossi- 
ble to make the ground too rich for this 
crop. Don’t hesitate, therefore, to apply 
stable manure as a mulch because a good 
amount of commercial fertilizer was ap- 
plied in the spring. 


6. Put out onion sets now or within 
the next few weeks for green onions 
this winter. The Extra Early White 
Pearl, Yellow Globe Danvers, Silver 
Skin, and Southport White Globe are 
good varieties to be grown from sets. 
Gradually pull the soil to them during 
the fall and early winter as they grow, 
until the bulb is four to six inches under 
the ground. This blanches several inches 
of the top and increases just that much 
the edible portion. 

7. For early spring blooms sow pansy 
seed in coldframes, or in a protected 
place in the corner of the garden now. 
Sow them in rows and thin out as soon 
as they are up. Cultivate them so they 
will put on some growth before cold 
weather. When the weather becomes 
quite cold throw a few leaves or some 
straw over them. They will go through 
winter in practicaily all sections of the 
South with this amount of protection. 
In the Upper South, it may be advisable 
to put a box around them if a coldframe 
for plants is not available. Cover this 
during extremely cold weather. 


Vegetables for Coldframes 


. HAT vegetables can I plant to 

advantage in a coldframe during 
October? What I want is some fresh 
vegetables in midwinter, say from Christ- 
mas through January.” 

Beets, carrots, lettuce, radishes, spin- 
ach, and endive are vegetables that can 
be grown in the open in most of the 
South in late fall and early winter. To 
have these in the tender crisp form in 
midwinter, it is advisable to sow them 
in coldframes. If one wants some of 
the tender vegetables like snapbeans, etc., 
in midwinter, they may be grown in a 
hotbed. It would not be practicable, of 
course, to grow these in a hotbed on a 
large scale, but where one wants a few 
choice, tender vegetables, and is willing 





to go to this trouble, they may easily be 
grown in hotbeds. Also the growing of 
the semi-hardy vegetables mentioned 
above in a coldframe will give more ten- 
der and more crisp vegetables than can 
be had in the open, even though most of 
these will go through the winter in much 
of the South without being killed. 


Growing Early Onions From Seed 


“ 


WANT to sow some onion seed to 
produce mature onions for the early 
market next summer. I don’t want the 
Bermudas, but some of the other kind. 
When should the seed be sowed, what are 
the best varieties, and what kind and how 
much fertilizer should be used?” 


Prizetaker, Yellow Globe Danvers, and 
Southport Globe are three good varieties 
of onions to grow from seed. Sow seed 
in September or early October. Prepare 
the ground thoroughly by breaking broad- 
cast and harrowing and re-harrowing un- 
til in a fine seedbed condition. If it is 
sour, apply some lime, because onions do 
not do well-on sour soil. Then broadcast 
an 8-4-4 or 8-4-6 fertilizer at the rate 
of a ton per acre and harrow in. 


If onions are to be cultivated with 
horse-drawn implements, make the rows 
2% feet wide. If to be cultivated by hand, 
1% feet will be wide enough. Sow 
the seed and cover them about half 
an inch deep. Four or five pounds 
will be required to seed an acre. As 
soon as they are up and started to 
growing well, thin out to two to 
three inches apart. If desired 
those that are pulled out to thin 
may be transplanted elsewhere, or in the 
skips, as the plants will transplant easily. 


It will be a waste of time to sow onions 
on poor soil, or on that which is only 
medium fertile. A very rich soil is es- 
sential. 


Fertilize Cover Crops With Acid 
Phosphate 


HE application of 300 to 400 pounds 

of acid phosphate per acre with 
winter cover crops has been found profit- 
able in most cases. Nitrogenous fertili- 
zer is not needed at this time, because 
rapid growth in early winter is undesir- 
able. Such growth would make the cover 
crop susceptible to winterkilling. The 
acid phosphate, however, whether used on 
legumes or on the grain crops, has the 
effect of helping to develop a strong root 
system, which enables the plants to with- 
stand just that much more cold. Whether 
the cover crop is being put in orchard, 
garden, corn or cotton fields, or else- 
where, apply some acid phosphate at time 
of sowing. 


Top-dressing Fall Vegetables 


“¥ HAVE planted some lettuce, rad’ 

ishes, beets, and carrots in a cold- 
frame. How should I fertilize these 
order to have them grow as rapidly as 
possible?” 

Use nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia, scattering it on the ground be- 
tween the rows in the coldframe and 
scratching it in. If one prefers, it may 
be applied in the liquid form by dissolv- 
ing two tablespoons of either of these 
materials in a gallon of water and apply- 
ing it to the plants. When this is done 
follow immediately with a sprinkling of 
clear water so as to wash this material 
off the leaves. Otherwise, burning may 
result. When scattered on the ground 
without dissolving, be careful not to get 
it on the leaves. Give a very smal 
amount, say at rate of 300 to 500 pounds 
per acre, of these materials as they are 
quite rich. It is best to give smaller 
amounts and repeat every 10 days to tw 
weeks rather than to give heavy quanti-\ 
ties at one time. 
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A GIFT OF 
THE CENTURIES 


|B ent: through countless centu- 
ries there has been slowly de- 
veloping one of the great comforts 
for the human heart of today. 


Scientists have searched out the 
secrets of Nature. Inventors have 
perfected metals. Mechanical experts 
have developed processes. 


A quarter of a century ago these 
resulting factors were combined to 
provide at a reasonable cost the most 
positive and permanent burial pro- 
tection ever known. 


The immutable law of Nature which 
governed the designing of the Clark 
Grave Vault makes it absolutely 
positive in its protection. Not a 
particle of moisture can get inside. 
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And the use of perfected metals, 
Keystone copper steel, or Armco 
Ingot Iron, in heavy 12 gauge weight, 
gives permanence. In the quarter of 
a century this vault has been in use 
it has never failed. 


Further, on the higher priced vaults 
there is added a plating of pure 
cadmium, by the Udylite process, 
which is exclusive on this vault. 
This results in the greatest rust- 
resistance known to science. 


Representative families everywhere 
aredemanding the Clark Grave Vault 
as a logical part of the burial equip- 
ment. It is a definite source of com- 
fort in time of sorrow, a mark of 
respect, a tribute of love. 


Leading funeral directors recom- 
mend the Clark and give with each 
one a 50-year guaranty. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
ts no protection at all! 


The Clark Grave Vault Co., Columbus, O. 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying the 
vault instantly. Unless you see this mark, 
the vault is not a Clark. 
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| MILLION-DOLLAR DAIRY 
SHOW COMES SOUTH 


(Concluded from page 6) 





milk production was raised from 3,688 
pounds to 10,226, or more than 175 per 
cent. Pictures of the purebred bulls and 
scrub cows used and the first and second 
generation of offspring from which these 
productions were secured, will be shown. 
Even a casual glance at these pictures 
and the figures will convince anyone that 
it is foolish to use anything but purebred 
bulls in building up a dairy herd. 


In these experiments the first offspring 
of the cross or first generation, the in- 
crease was noticeable, but the biggest 
increase took place in the granddaughter, 
or the second generation. In the case of 
the Jersey the milk yield jumped from 
4,933 pounds from the daughter to 6,257 
in the granddaughter. In the Guernsey 
it jumped from 4,731 to 7,271, and in 
the Holstein from 6,767 to 10,326. 


Judging Program 
HE following is the program for the 
judging :— 

Saturday, October 15, Students’ 
Contest in judging dairy cattle. 

Monday, October 17, college students’ dairy 
product judging contest; 4-H club boys’ and 
girls’ cattle judging contest; vocational stu- 
dents’ cattle judging and milk judging con- 
test. 

Tuesday, October 18, Jersey cattle judging 
begins at 9 o’clock; 4-H club cattle judging. 

Wednesday, October 19, Ayrshire and Brown 
Swiss cattle judging begins at 9 o’clock; Jer- 
sey judging completed. 

Thursday, October 20, Guernsey cattle judg- 
ing begins at 9 o’clock; Holstein cattle judg- 
ing begins at 1 o’clock. 

Friday, October 21, Holstein cattle judging 
concluded; Shelby County cattle judging. 


National 


Two Farmers Discuss Their Dairy 
Problems 


NE of the interesting features of the 

United States Government exhibit at 
the dairy show is a barnyard scene 
where two dairy farmers discuss some 
of their problems. Life-size models of 
these farmers are represented as holding 
a dialog, using a_ special talking 
machine with amplifiers to speak the 
words clearly. The conversation, which 
can be heard by the visitors at the exhibit 
will bring out many points of better 
dairying that are worth while. These 
two farmers named Henry and Tom, 
have not seen each other for several 
years prior to their meeting and there- 
fore, they have a good deal to talk about. 
Tom realizes that Henry is the better 
farmer of the two, or at least, he is 
making more out of his cows than Tom, 
and because of this, Tom inquires into 
the probable reason for Henry’s success. 
The latter gladly tells his neighbor what 
practices in dairy husbandry he follows, 
although he is not boastful about it. 

The conversation which takes place be- 
tween these two farmers covers four 
main topics: dairy cattle breeding, feed- 
ing, testing, and clean milk. Visitors to 
the show will find this educational fea- 
ture intensely interesting and at the same 
time, a source of information as to what 
constitutes good dairying. 

That “prosperity follows the dairy 
cow” has often been said. That it is true, 
there is no question. The more intelli- 
gent the dairying, the more profit in it. 
This National Dairy Show offers an 
opportunity to get the very latest infor- 
mation as to what constitutes good cows 
and good dairying. It is meeting in our 
midst for the first and last time. Let’s 
take advantage of it to the fullest extent. 
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-~six, seven, eight of them- 
man,whata sight!.... 


That long wait is rewarded — now is your 
chance. There’s a duck dinner in the offing. 
Peters High Velocity Shells will help you 
to bag it. Shoot faster. Reach farther. Hit 
harder. You will be surprised at their mar- 
velous game getting qualities. Use Peters 
Ammunition in all your shooting — uni- 
form, dependable. Ask the Peters dealer, 













THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 


New York 






Dept. A-35 
Cincinnati 


® Los Angeles 











AMMUNITION 


HIGH VELOCITY - TARGET AND VICTOR SHOT SHELLS .. RUSTLESS .22’s 
22 L. R. TACK-HOLE AND OTHER METALLIC CARTRIDGES 

















and give you a steady income for 
the rest of your life, if you'll take 
care of my business in your local- 
ity. No experience needed. Full 
or spare time. You don’t invest 
one cent, just be my local partner. 
Make $15.00 a day easy. Ride in a 
Chrysler Sedan I furnish and dis- 
tribute teas, coffee, spices, ex- 
, ail tracts, things people eat. I fur- 
nish everything including world’s finest super 
sales outfit containing 30 full size packages of 
highest quality products. Lowest prices. Big, 
permanent repeat business. Quality guaran- 
teed by $25,000.00 bond. With person I select 
as my partner, I go 50-50. et my amazing 
offer for your locality. Write or Wire 
Cc. W. V4N DE MARK 
117 Duane St., innati, O. 
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Tuxedo Dairy 
Ce-re-a-lia Sweets 
Miami Dairy 
Tuxedo Chop 





Look for the Store 
Tuxedo 
$ EYE 


ing vigorous chicks, 
satisfaction in poultry raising under the 
Tuxedo Eggmash method. Get a supply 
now from your Tuxedo Merchant. 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO. 


Tuxedo Hog Ration Tuxedo Chick 


—Extra Profits 


Would you be satisfied with 60% egg 
production in the winter months, and 
more at other seasons? Tuxedo Eggmash 


rtsuch figures. They get extra 
xtra profits by feeding this bal- 


anced ration straight through the year 


Into Tuxedo Eggmash go all the cereal 
elements and animal protein needed for 


ealthy yolks and whites. It 


carries the hen rapidly through the molt. 


er in good condition for hatch- 


You'll find new 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Our Forty-Sixth Year” 


Tuxedo Eggmash 


The Tuxedo Line of Feeds: 


Tuxedo Starting Feeds Tuxedo Scratch 
TuxedoGrowing Mashes Tuxedo Developer 
Tuxedo Allmash Tuxedo Poultry 
Tuxedo Eggmashes Fattener 
—and others 














BeMy Candy A¢ent 


Make big money. Sell chocolate bars, fruit drops, nut clusters, 
wing and popular packages, 30 kinds. All fast sellers 
make the best. Season just Starting. Free sample. 


agent atonce. So answer this a 


8 3 
Gordon Candy Co. 1416 Vine St. Cincinnati, O. Dept. 1430 









BOYS—Get Silver-Dial Octagon Watch—just 
ask six friends to read great outdoors sports 
magazine. Outfit and dog pictures FRKE if 
Py write today. Send postcard with name to 
portsman’s Digest, Dept. 17-L, Cincinnati, 0. 
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helps your stock 
pay dividends 








With Cambria Fence erected on your 
your stock is secure and 
under your control at all times. 

Good fence is your greatest aid in giving 
the personal supervision essential to 
making your stock pay dividends. 

-Cambria Fence is a standard field 
fence, made of the highest quality 
steel wire heavily zinc-coated by 

Its hinge joints, 

cut stays and tension curves keep 

it permanently uniform and tight. 


Ask your Dealer for Cambria Fence— 


pastures, 


our Own process. 


it pays dividends 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Tobacco Farming Talks 


UI. The Tobacco Farmer’s Standard of Living 
By JOHN R. HUTCHESON 


Director, Virginia Extension Service 


O ARGUMENT is needed to con- 
vince any man who has been raised 
there that the farmers in the tobacco belt 
of the South have a low standard of living. 


I have made the 
statement before, 
which I think I can 
substantiate, that if 
I were blindfolded 
and taken up in an 
aeroplane and let 
down into the to- 
bacco belt of my 
state I could tell 
that I was “back 
home” without see- 
ing a plant bed, a tobacco stalk, or a to- 
bacco barn. I could tell by the gullies 
and blackberry bushes, the poor soils, the 
unpainted houses and the poor clothes. 

How could it be otherwise when from 
1922 to 1925, when tobacco was selling 
at relatively high prices, the average to- 
bacco grower made an operator’s income 
varying from only $300 to $900 per year? 
Remember that this amount includes the 
value of food, fuel, and house rent furn- 
ished by the farm for family use. Grant- 
ing that the average farmer is never a 
fair index as to the prosperity of a sec- 
tion, let us double the labor income of 
the average farm and figure how many 
clothes, how much education, how much 
recreation and how much culture a man 
can hope to buy for his family for $500 
a year. 

This is a condition and not a theory, 
and accounts for the fact that for the 
past 50 years a great majority of the best 
educated and the most ambitious of the 
people in the tobacco section have left 
the farms as rapidly as they were able 
to do so. Many of them still own farms, 
but they themselves live in town and 
their principal source of income is from 
some more lucrative enterprise. Those 
who have remained on the farms have, 
in too many cases, done so by mortgaging 
their homes, robbing their soils of fer- 
tility, working their women and children 
in the fields, and denying them opportuni- 
ties for education and recreation. In other 
words, they have too often met condi- 
tions and prices by lowering their stand- 
ards of living. This practice cannot be 
kept up indefinitely without permanent 
injury to the type of civilization on both 
the farms and towns of the tobacco belt. 


What Can Be Done to Improve the 
Tobacco Grower’s Standard of Living? 
—In order for any class or group of our 
population to improve its standard of 
living it is necessary that this group 
receive more money with which to buy 
the things that go to make up this higher 
standard. That farmers will improve 
their standards of living if they have 
more money was proved by what took 
place from 1917 to 1919 when farm prod- 
ucts were selling at high prices. There 
were more improvements placed in farm 
homes during this period than in any other 
similar period in our history. There was 
also rapid improvement in the manner of 
dress and in the recreational and educa- 
tional facilities of farm people. There 
may be some who object to farmers 
dressing well, riding in automobiles and 
spending much time in recreation, but 
surely the farmer is as much entitled to 
these things as any other class of our 
population. 

Farmers, I repeat, will improve their 
standards of living if they have money 
with which to do it. Therefore, the ques- 
tion resolves itself into, how can tobacco 
farmers get more money? 


INO. R. HUTCHESON 


Experience has shown that the three 
best ways for farmers to get more 
money are :— 


1. By lowering the cost of production 


of what they grow on their farms. 


2. By fitting production to consump- 
tion. 

3. By improving methods of distribu- 
tion, ? 

Lowering the Cost of Production.— 
Since our study shows that it cost bright 
tobacco growers all the way from 15 
cents to 50 cents per pound to grow 
bright tobacco, it is evident that much 
needs to be done by the average farmer 
in the direction of lowering production 
costs, and much is being done along this 
line. The agricultural colleges through 
their experiment stations and extension 
services have rendered farmers valuable 
assistance in lowering the cost of produc- 
tion by increasing the yields per acre. 
That this information is bringing real 
results is evidenced by the great increase 
in crop yields during the past thirty 
years. Agricultural statistics for Vir- 
ginia show the following remarkable in- 
creases in the average per acre yields of 
our principal crops for the period 1919-23 
over the period 1888-92 :— 

Potatoes from 69 to 108 bushels per acre. 

Wheat from 8.4 to 12 bushels per acre, 

Corn from 16.9 to 27 bushels per acre. 

Lint cotton from 149 to 254 pounds per acre. 

Tobacco from 571 to 660 pounds per acre. 

These statistics show that considerable 
progress has been made in increasing our 
per acre yields, but our average unit pro- 
duction of crops and livestock in the 
South is still far too low for profitable 
returns. Southern farmers can easily in- 
crease their average crop yields at least 25 
per cent during the next decade by stopping 
the cultivation of marginal lands and put- 
ting in practice the teachings of the ex- 
periment stations. However, in increas- 
ing yields per acre, farmers must be care- 
ful not to increase the total production 
beyond the point of profit.* 


Editor’s Note.—This is No. 3 of a series 
of practical “Tobacco Farming Talks” by 
Director John R. Hutcheson of the Vir- 
ginia Agricultural Extension Service. His 
next subject will be, “The Problem of 
Overproduction.” 


| TREND OF TOBACCO CON- | 
| SUMPTION | 
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HE quantities of various tobacco 
products manufactured from year to 
year, as shown by the reports to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, give a clear 
view of the trend of domestic consump- 
tion of various types of tobacco. The 
table which follows shows, in millions, 
the quantities on which the withdrawal 
tax for consumption was paid in the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1927, and in the 
previous year, together with the percent- 

age of change :— 
Per cent 


1926 1927 change 
Cigars (large): 


Class A, number...... 2,750 3,048 +11 

Class B, number...... 1,043 845 —19 

Class C, number...... 2,558 2,500 — 2 

Class D, number...... 148 150 + 2 

Class E, number...... 37 33 — 5 
Total cigars (large) 


memeber ..cccccce 6,534 6,577 + 
Cigars (small), number 419 469 +1 
Cigarettes (large), 


MOOADOE cc ccasccacces 17 12 —31 
Cigarettes (small), 

MUMDEL aecccccceccce 84,940 92,974 +9 
Snuff, manufactured, 

WOUMES 2 occinstsacces 38 38 1 
Tobacco, chewing and 

smoking, pounds ... 376 362 —4 


While the total number of cigars on 
which the tax was paid showed a slight 
increase in 1927, it was smaller than im 
any other recent year. The number 
shown above compares with 8,708,000 
cigars is 1914. The consumption tax 
was paid on nearly 93 billion cigarettes 
in 1927 compared with only 16 :nillion 
the 1914 fiscal year. 

GILBERT GUSLER. 
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New. 
Batteries 
will make your 


Light Plant 
New! 


For every 
make 


of plant 


Youcan have plenty of 
lights and plenty of power—all 
the convenience your light plant was built 
to give—if you give it strong dependable 
Universal “*Nu-Seal’’Batteries to work with. 
Less care—long life 
Big sediment space, visible charging gauge, 
extra thick plates, fewer fillings— all this 
saves you trouble, insures long life. *‘Nu- 
Seals’ cost you no more now and much 
less in the long run. 
For EVERY plant 
These batteries—the original sealed glass 
cells—are made in every size and capacity for 
every light plant ever sold! — Yours! Any! 


Battery Guide FREE 


Big free book that tells you how to care 
for all batteries. We make farm light, radio 
and auto batteries for every purpose—this 
book gives you our expert advice. Send for 
it. And remember there’s a good trade-in 
allowance on your worn-out batteries. Ask 
for it -today! 
CAROLINA WILLYS LIGHT CO. 
Laurinburg, N. Carolina 
State Distributors for 
UNIVERSAL BATTERY COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 


UNIVERSAL 
BATTERIES 

















will be paid to anyone 
furnishin, root that 
1G YAN Flannel 
hirts and Jackets are 
being made anywhere 
except in the Reliance 





Now! Thread-Riveted 
and Triple Stitched! 


Twonew features that make BIG YANK 
Flannels wear longer. Rivets of thread 
reinforce every point of strain. Shirts and 
Jackets of soft, rich, extra heavy flannels 
—cut loose and full. And real style— 
beautiful patterns, loud or quiet as you 
Prefer. See them at your dealer’s—he’ll 
tell you BIG YANK is the world’s biggest 
value in flannels, 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





NEW CATALOG OF \ 4 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
i Pants, Boots, 
lankets, Tenta, 
7 Ete, 








IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 








| THE NATURE LOVERS __ | 


By CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN | 





Kentucky’s State Flower—The 
Trumpet Creeper 

HAVE been wondering why we peo- 

ple in the South do not make more 
use of the gorgeous trumpet creeper as 
an ornamental vine for porches, poles, 
and arbors. Although 
it grows from New 
Jersey southwards, 
it is distinctly a 
Southern loving 
vine. It belongs to 
the Bignonia family, 
and is either pros- 
trate or climbing, or 
can be cut back 
as a flowering bush. 
On a recent motor 
trip we noticed it growing in great pro- 
fusion all through Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and southern Ohio. Kentucky 
has fittingly made it her state flower. It 
grew riotously over the lovely old gray 
stone walls which we saw and loved in 
Kentucky; it climbed trees and scramb- 
led over bridges and over the old zigzag 
fences. The hummingbird is especially 
fond of its orange-red cup of honey. 

The trumpet creeper has a strong vi- 
tality and much resourcefulness. As we 
got farther north we saw it used more 
and more as an ornamental vine for 
porches, trellises, and arbors. At Anti- 
och College, in Ohio, two great vines 
climb the twin towers of the main build- 
ing. 

I saw another ancient trumpet vine, 
when a cousin and I stopped at Hillcrest, 
an old, old house in the hills of New York, 
overlooking Lake Erie. To this house 
my great-aunt, now a lovely little white- 
haired lady in a wheel chair, had gone 
as a bride, 62 years ago. There her hus- 
band had been born, and the vine had 
been strong and beautiful, covering the 
porch even in his childhood. It has been 
cut back several times, but is still vigor- 
ous and still covers the porch in great 
profusion. A former school-mate of 
mine is now living in this old house, and 
when we spoke of my great-aunt’s fond- 
ness for the vine, she sent her two ex- 
quisite sprays, one in full bloom. 

At supper that night, to carry out the 
old-time memories and associations, my 
cousin and I put on a hundred-year-old 
linen cloth which had been woven at. this 
same Hillcrest—and the flax for the 
cloth had been grown and spun there, 
by my great-aunt’s mother-in-law. What 
good work they did—those ancestors of 
ours! The cloth is still firm and beauti- 
ful, and the intricate pattern of squares 
is fine and evenly woven. 


We placed the flowering sprays of the 





_ MRS. GREEN 


trumpet vine on the table for a center- | 


piece, and then wheeled in the little old 
lady, to whom the orange-red flowers 
spoke in mute whispers of days long 
ago, when all her world was young, and 
life a beautiful and joyous adventure. 


Color Scheme With Queen Anne’s 
Lace 


* A tea-room recently, I saw a novel 
way of using the ever-present but love- 
ly wild carrot, or Queen Anne’s lace. 
Some of the stems had been placed in 
bluing water, some in pink, some in yel- 
low, and some in lavender water dye. 
The flower sprays took on lovely blues 
and yellows and pinks and lavenders. Al- 
though in general I do not like the idea 
of “painting the lily,” these flowers 
turned out to be very dainty and attrac- 
tive. It is a simple and inexpensive way 
of having flowers for any color scheme, 
for a party, luncheon, or wedding. But 
the main beauty of the idea is that the 
more we use the Queen Anne’s lace, the 
more we are doing for the land. It is 
an obnoxious pest, and can only be con- 
trolled by cutting, as grazing animals 
will not touch it, nor will the birds eat 
the seeds; so it is literally “taking the 
country.” 
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Milk from Lenkerbrook 


Farms scores 99% 


THE Lenkerbrook Farms, estab- 
lished by Dr. Jesse L. Lenker 
and William D. Lenker, is one 
of the most widely known Hol- 
stein farms in central Pennsyl- 
vania. At the State Farm 
Products Show held at Harris- 
burg from January 18th to the 
21st, Lenkerbrook Milk—from 
Holsteins fed on Union Grains 
—carried off the first premium 
for the highest quality milk 
with the almost perfect scoring 
of 99%. 

More and better milk is what 
every dairyman is after. The 
extra inch of milk in the pail— 
a point or two more butter-fat, 
mean a worth-while increase in 
profits. That’s where Union 
Grains has proved its worth. 

The great value of Union 
Grains is due to the fact 
that it derives its nitro- 
gen from a variety of 
sources, thus providing 





the nutritive protein balance 
that has been proved necessary 
to meet the requirements of the 
high-producing cow. Its palat- 
ability, its ease of digestion, 
and the balance of its mineral 
salts are factors which keep 
the cows on a high plane with 
regard to health, reduce loss 
from garget and help maintain 
the animals on a regular breed- 
ing schedule. 

To keep your cows in the best 
of health; to get maximum milk 
production and maximum profits 
—feed Union Grains. 


Write for Free Record Cards 


Every cow on your farm is a 
profit maker or a profit loser. 
Keep a record of the milk pro- 
duction of your cows on 
Ubiko Milk Record Cards 
which we will supply 
free. Write for 
yours today. 
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ION GRAINS 


THE FIRST DAIRY FEED MADE 
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a Tb 12 Usixo Mitunc Co., Dept. J-10, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Makers of UBIKO (World’s Record) Buttermilk Egg Mash 








Buy the ROYAL Pea Huller 


It costs less than any 
other and gives bet- 
ter satisfaction. It 
does faster work and 
better work and nev- 
er gets out of order. 
The Automatic Fan 


/ 









insures a steady 
breeze. The extra 
heavy fly wheel 
makes it the easiest 
running machine ever 
patented. Send for 


prices and booklet. 
Chattanooga Implement & Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 4. Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Make $1,000 a year from 300 hens. 
Get eggs when prices are high. Raise 
chickens the Poultry Tribune way. 
New methods of feeding, housing, 
ma 








Eitecrerat geet Cheapest Way 
crite fentest, easiest op- 
eis Pay to Pull Stumps 


7, 
Big prodts with oat work for pou 
in agent's offer. 

















Trade in Your Old Separa- 
tor for a New Series De Laval 


HIS affords users of old separators which 
may be giving trouble and wasting time, 
butter-fat and money, an opportunity of re- 
alizing something on their old machines and at 
he pame Emo, Socusing the services Fr. a new 
e Laval, which usually saves enou: utter-fat 
to pay for itself in a short time. a 


Sold on easy terms, 


The De para’ 
New York Laval Soe ° vad 


‘San¥re isco 
165 Broadway 600JacksonBivd. 61 Beale: 


Beale St. 
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Our recleaned 
Seed Wheats 
in practically 

every instance, 
test 100% pure, 
are free from light 
shriveled grains and 
weed seeds. 


SEED 
WHEAT 


For the best and 
Most Productive 
Crops Sow our 
















Virginia 
Grown 

Seed 
Wheat 


Certified Seed 
Wheat 


We can supply all strains of Cer- 
tified Seed Wheat as well as our 
regular strains of wheat. Write for 
samples and see the quality of our 
recleaned seed wheat. 


A New Improved Strain of 
Seed Wheat 


The largest yield seed wheat in the East. Write 
for Wood’s Crop Special giving description. 


Australian Winter Peas Hungarian Vetch (Rstivs 

A new green forage crop which The heaviest forage vetch grown. 
promises not only to equal Canada It is very winter hard—a _ sure 
Field Peas in nutritive value for cropper—makes very erect growth 
livestock—especially dairy cows— of 3 to 4 feet and is equal in nutri- 
but to far surpass that crop in _ tive value to that produced by any 
yield. other annual legume. 


WOOD’S CROP SPECIAL giving prices and complete infor- 
mation about seasonable seeds mailed free. 


T. W. Wood & Sons, 


Seedsmen, 


30 S. 14th Street, Richmond, Virginia 




















Twenty-First Annual 


NATIONAL DAIRY 
EXPOSITION 


AND 


TRI-STATE FAIR 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
October 15-22, 1927 


First Time in the South 








World’s Finest Dairy Cattle 
Wonderful Displays of Dairy Products — 
Equipment for Dairy Farms and Factories— 
Educational Features—Cattle Demonstra- 
| tions—“Dairying in Dixieland” Exhibit 
| a 





SPECIAL RATESON ALL RAILROADS 








COME AND SEE! 


























IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 


By V. W. 


Senior Marketing Specialist, N. 


HE POULTRY industry has _ its 
cycles just as other farm commodities 
have. In the United States, the indus- 
try has enjoyed better prices over a period 
of years since the 
war than for some 
time previous to the 
war. An_ increased 
production has re- 
sulted, and with this 
increased production 
we are hearing much 
about low prices in 
the future. 

But North Caro- 
lina will greatly in- 
crease her poultry crop if the situation is 
handled properly, for the state has a 
number of advantages over a majority of 
the other states. Let us take an inventory 
of the principal 





Vv. W. LEWIS 





The Progressive Farmer 


More Money From Our Poultry 


Seven Advantages; Seven Drawbacks We Can Remedy 


LEWIS 


C. Department of Agriculture 


income to be derived from a good farm 
flock. 

Let’s wake up and get rid of the last 
one of these drawbacks! 

The present poultry crop in North Car- 
olina is worth around $30,000,000. If 
every hen on North Carolina farms could 
be made to produce twice the number of 
eggs per year by better breeding. and 
feeding and these eggs had the proper 
grading and marketing, it would mean a 
wonderful thing for our poultry industry, 
aside from any increase in the size of 
the flocks. 


Why Our Egg Crop Is Low in Value 


fe value of the egg crop in the 
United States is greater than the 
value of the poultry sold, but in North 
Carolina our best information indicates 

that North Caro- 





features, both fav- 





orable and unfav- 
orable, of our pres- 
ent poultry outlook. 
Here Are Seven 
Advantages 
ERE are seven 
things in our 
favor :— 

1. Close proxim- by— 
ity to large East- 
ern markets. 

2. Being in a 
Southern state, a 
crop of brotlers can 
be placed on the 
market earlier than 
the bulk of the ear- 
ly broilers. 

3. The movement 


ANADA has increased its con- 

sumption of eggs from 15 dozens 
per person in 1901 to 28 dozens per 
person in 1926—that is, from half an 
egg per day the year round to a rate 
of a whole egg a day for 11 months. 
Canada now stands nearly 10 dozens 
per person ahead of the United States 
in egg consumption. This was done 


1. Legislation, making it unlawful for 
anyone dealing in eggs to have in his sold 
possession those unfit for food. 

2. Proper grading of eggs fit for con- 
sumption, and gradually increasing the 
percentage of the best grades, and adver- 
tising their value as a food. 

In the following article Mr. Lewis 
points out to North Carolina poultry loss. 
producers the way to a larger demand 
and better returns for their products. 


lina’s egg crop is 
much less in value 
than the poultry 
crop. Some of the 
reasons are :— 

1. Most of the 
eggs are produced 
when they are 
cheap, with practic- 
ally no storage 
practiced. 

2. The eggs are 
“case count” 
or rather “bucket 
count,” without re- 
gard to size or 
quality, and with a 
high percentage of 


3. Every produc- 
er is trying to sell 
his own little buck- 





of the market crop 





of hens comes ear- 
lier than the mid-Western sales and there- 
fore brings a good price. 


4. The Southeastern States have about 
22 per cent of the population with only 
about 17 per cent of the poultry popula- 
tion of the United States and therefore 
a comparatively good local market. 


5. Many manufacturing enterprises in 
North Carolina provide labor for con- 
suming poultry and eggs at home. 

6. With present production, there is 
only a short period in the spring when 
eggs are low in price. There are not 
enough good eggs to supply North Caro- 
lina most of the year. 

7. Most of our producers in North 
Carolina are farm flock owners who can 
produce practically all their feed, and 
market it on the farm. 


Seven Drawbacks 


OME of the obstacles inthe way of a 

more rapid development of the poul- 
try industry in North Carolina are as 
follows :— 

1. A large part of our farmers are 
satisfied with mongrel flocks handled mon- 
grel style. 

2. Lack of effort on the part of the 
producers to handle eggs properly on the 
farm and to sell a high grade product. 


3. The practice of egg buyers in tak- 
ing all eggs offered, regardless of size 
or quality, and at the same price per 
dozen. 

4. Lack of properly feeding poultry on 
the farm before offering it for sale. 


5. Lack of interest in forming market- 
ing groups for disposing of high grade 
eggs at better prices than offered locally 
or storing them, and at the same time tak- 
ing surplus off the local market. 

6. Not producing infertile eggs during 
the summer months. 





7. Lack of appreciation of the labor 








et of eggs instead 
of arranging to market collectively and 
make it possible to grade and market 
properly. 

When I see dirty eggs placed on the 
market along with clean ones, I some- 
times wonder if the producer realizes he 
sold the clean eggs for the price of dirty 
eggs. If a merchant has soiled or dirty 
shirts and collars, he marks them down 
25 to 50 per cent in price; and when a 
farmer sells dirty eggs among the clean 
ones he may not think he has marked 
down the price of his clean eggs, but of 
this he may be certain: The buying public 
has marked them down for him. 


Three Ways to Better Prices 


CO problems in egg marketing are 
(1) to get the producers to offer 
only a good product, (2) to get the buy- 
ers to refuse to pay the same price for 
all eggs, and (3) to arrange to handle 
the surplus in a more definite manner. 
Here are the remedies :— 

1 and 2. If every egg buyer in North 
Carolina would even take out all small 
and dirty eggs and make two prices, also 
use a candling machine and return the 
rotten eggs to the producer, the psychol- 
ogy in this situation could be changed m 
three weeks. 


. 


3. To handle the egg surplus in a def- 
inite manner, we must (1) know the 
quality, and (2) have volume enough to 
make up a standard pack whether case 
lots or carlots. 


We are again facing a saturation point 
in poultry production as we did a few 
years ago before the carlot plan of han- 
dling the surplus came along, but bemg 
able (1) to guarantee quality and (2) to 
assemble the quantity will take care of 
this situation. 

The North Carolina Division of Mar- 
kets has a practical plan to offer imtef- 
ested producers and egg buyers. 
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4. ADVENTURES OF THE 
7) BROWN FAMILY—” 22222" 








No Trace of the Missing Child 


ITTLE Joe, youngest and best loved 
& of the Brown family had disappear- 
ed. Hours before Hal had returned from 
the field where Little Joe had accompan- 
ied himy the child 
had started home 
and now as_ they 
searched wildly in 
the darkness of 
night Hal, Beth, and 
their parents were 
oppressed, by the fear 
that Little Joe had 
been kidnapped by 
the midnight ma- 
rauder who had been 
fired upon by Hal as 
he entered the basement. 

“It’s no use,” finally admitted Father 
Brown as he stopped to wipe sweat from 
his brow. “Wherever he is Little Joe 
is beyond call. We must get someone 
who knows the country better than we 
do. Don’t worry, mother. He’s just 
wandered away. We'll soon have him 
safe home again.” 

“Oh, my God!” sobbed Mother Brown 
as Beth clasped and comforted her. 
“There are wild animals in the woods; 
wolves, Mrs. Fernandez says. And the 
creek is deep enough in places so that he 
may have fallen in and drowned. Poor 
Little Joe, poor Little Joe!” 

“There, there, mother,” soothed Hal 
but his voice was husky and tears stood in 
his eyes. “We'll find him. I'll get Jack 
Miller. He knows the hills and woods 
from A to Z. Little Joe’s a smart kid. 
He’s just got lost and he'll climb a tree 
and stay there until daylight. We haven’t 
seen any wild animals. Mrs. Fernandez 
imagines things.” 

“But there are wolves,” said Mary who 
had cried unceasingly since the hunt be- 
gan. “Jack Miller told me and he knows. 
We'll never see Little Joe again.” 





JOHN CASE 


“Hush, Sis,” said Hal and now he was 
the resolute and dependable Hal of old, 
“you'll just make things worse for 
mother. We'll find Little Joe in a few 
hours and then we'll all realize how silly 
it’s been to take on so. I'll ’phone the 
Millers. Dad, you call Mr. Fernandez. 
Beth, help clean up and fill the lanterns. 
Mother, you see there’s something warm 
for Little Joe when he gets home. He'll 
be hungry. As soon as the others come 
we'll organize a real searching party. 
We've just been running around in cir- 
cles, no wonder we haven’t found him. 
Everyone busy now. Let’s go!” 


There’s nothing like work to dispel 
doubt and fear. As all the members of 
the Brown family hurried about their ap- 
Pointed tasks doubt gave way to renewed 
hope. Why, many a child had strayed 
away from home to return safe and 
Sound in a few hours. By the time the 
Fernandez family had arrived, Mrs. Fer- 
nandez voluble and excited, Juanita warm 
in her expressions of sympathy, even 
Mother Brown to a degree had thrown 
off the mantle of fear which had envel- 
Oped her. Yet the most badly needed 
member of the party could not be reach- 
ed for as was not unusual the “party 
line” leading to the Miller homestead 
Was out of commission. 


“I'll hop into the flivver and run over 
after Mr. Miller and Jack,” announced 
Hal. “Dad, you and Mr. Fernandez can 
follow the creek in that direction and I'll 
bring the Millers and meet you on the 
big bluff. Take the shotgun and begin 
firing every few minutes. Little Joe may 
ear you and come.” The starter whirred 
and Hal was off at racing speed. Fer- 
nandez and Father Brown, guns should- 
fred and lanterns in hand, went off into 
the night, the roar of Hal’s motor com- 
ing faintly as they hurried along. 


“We hadn’t intended to say anything 
about it, neighbor,” remarked Father 
Town, “but the facts are I’m more wor- 
tied about the possibility of Little Joe 
aving been kidnapped than being lost. 
¢ had a visitor one night a few weeks 
ago.” And then as Fernandez listened 


attentively, Father Brown told of the 
itrange intruder. 


“Did Hal get a good look at him?” 


inquired the Spaniard whose speech be- 
trayed nothing of his ancestry. 


“Not enough so he could identify,” 
answered Father Brown. “The fellow 
dived for his hole the minute Hal’s light 
flashed. We can’t imagine who it could 
have been.” 

“Strange,” mused Fernandez. “By the 
way,” he questioned, “did you have a 
visitor some time back? A stranger stop- 
ped at our farm and inquired where you 
lived.” 

“No,” answered Father Brown. “What 
did he look like?” 


“Tall, thin, and ‘seedy’ looking,” an- 
swered the neighbor. “Had a scar on his 
left cheek.” 


“My heavens!” exclaimed Henry Brown 
stopping short. “That must have been 
‘Slippery Sam’ Jacks. Hal kicked him 
out of the house a few weeks before we 
came here because he tried to bribe us to 
throw a race. He swore then he’d get 
even. Maybe he heard some rumor of 
the chest of gold on this farm and fol- 
lowed us here. He may have kidnapped 
Little Joe for revenge.” A new element 
of mystery was added, increasing Father 
Brown’s anxiety. As yet no trace of the 
missing child had been revealed. 


(Continued next week) 


| HEAVY LOSS OF LIVESTOCK | 
| IN MISSISSIPPI FLOOD AREA | 


ORE than 225,000 head of horses, 

mules, cattle, swine, and over 1,300,- 
000 poultry were lost in the Mississippi 
River flood area which covered 4,417,500 
acres in 124 counties or parishes as a re- 
sult of levee breaks and swollen local 
streams during May, June, and July, ac- 
cording to a summary of estimates of 
the Mississippi flood area issued recently 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Livestock losses included 25,325 head 
of horses and mules; 50,490 head of cat- 
tle; 148,110 head of swine; 1,300 head 
of sheep; and 1,276,570 poultry. Reports 
from crop estimators show that cotton 
was grown on about 2,600,000 acres of 
the flooded area in 1926; corn on about 
1,100,000 acres; hay on about 360,000 
acres, and other crops combined on about 
370,000 acres. 


No estimates are available to show 
how much of the flooded area was re- 
planted this year, inasmuch as subsequent 
crop reports from estimators in the va- 
rious counties cover both the flooded and 
non-flooded acreage. At the height of 
the flood, a special survey showed that 
farmers intended to plant 1,351,400 acres 
of corn in the flooded area this year; 
447,300 acres of hay; and 2,044,600 acres 
of other crops including cotton, but sec- 
ondary floods in many instances inter- 
fered with carrying out these intentions. 








The flooded area in. Arkansas is placed 
at 1,838,400 acres; Louisiana, 1,112,200 
acres; Mississippi, 861,000 acres; Mis- 
souri, 359,000 acres; Tennessee, 195,000 
acres; and Kentucky, 50,000 acres. Ar- 
kansas lost 9,250 head of horses and 
mules; 7,100 head were lost in Louisiana ; 
7,375 in Mississippi; 1,000 in Missouri; 
and 600 in Tennessee. 


Cattle losses in Arkansas were 21,060 
head; 19,630 head were lost in Louisiana; 
9,000 in Mississippi; and 800 in Tennes- 
see. Of swine, 66,590 were lost in Ar- 
kansas; 55,930 in Louisiana; 22,690 in 
Mississippi; and 2,900 in Tennessee. Poul- 
try losses totaled 525,440 in Arkansas; 
487,830 in Louisiana; and 263,300 in Mis- 
sissippi. There were heavy losses of 
poultry in Missouri, and considerable loss 
of swine, but no estimates are given. 


An estimate of the flooded area on 
which crops were grown this year will 
be made when the harvest is completed. 
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AGENTS -intusiness 


er \ Without A Dollar!! 


I will show you how to make 
$100.00 every week and have a big 
permanent profitable busiress all 
your own; how to make money like 
Mrs. McReynolds who made $160.00 
in one month working only 
spare time, or A. Hargis, whose 
business is so big his custom- 
ers can’t wait for him to call 
but come to his house to buy. 
You don’t need money or 
Zexperience. You can start making 
big money the very first day. 


WC as Ss Fullor Spate Time 
More Men and Women Needed 


For years I have been advertising all over the United States 
until now the famous CARNATION line of hundreds of items 
of food products, soaps, flavoring, toilet articles and household 
necessities are used from coast to coast. To meet the enormous 
demand I doubled my manufacturing facilities and need hun- you can change to full time any day 
dreds of men and women at once to take orders from the many you desire. You are always your own 
thousands who, until now, have been unable to get my products, boss, 


I FURNISH AU 


When you go in business with me, I help you enjoy the prestige 
of association with best people, to have a beautiful home, wear good 
clothes and be prosperous and happy. To helm,you do this quickly 
I give you a very large profit on all orders y\W take. To help you / 
reach customers quickly I give you an Auto free. I want you = 
realize at the start what it means to be permitted to represent the 
famous CARNATION line, 


Free Sample Case 


Don’t think you are not big enough for the busi- 
ness. It is just as easy to make $5,000 a year 
with the right business as it is a bare existence 
with the wrong one. I offer you the right one and 
I am so sure of your making good that I will fur- 
nish complete equipment for your business and 
tell you exactly what to do to make money right 
from the start, I even furnish you a fine sample 
ease free, 


Exclusive Territory 


I give exclusive territory and start you in the 
same way I have so many other men and women 








The business I will start you in en- 
ables you to meet and know the best 
people. It is so easy, fascinating and 
pleasant—more like visiting than work 
—many take it up in spare time as a 
rest from their regular work. You can 
work when you feel like it, or put in 
full time. Start part time if you wish— 


WF 


Send No Money 


Just send me your name and address—no money— 
and I’ll show you how easy you can start earning 
big money at once by simply filling orders arising 
from our advertising and sales promotion in your 
own town. Mail coupon to me today. 





ss) President. 


Carnation Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
AE Lous, Mo." >>2 (Coupon) 


Please send me full details about how you 
will start me in business and furnish an Auto 








who are now prosperous and happy. You have a without cost. 

better opportunity than they had. Will you grasp Name 

it before someone beats you te it? Someone wilh JANES ncceee eeeerrese eeeeeee Seeeereereetesee 
have this wonderfully prosperous business in your BN «scdccdenedeheswanadnenaiusinedswae 











territory, it might as well be you. 






















Factory FR EE otter 









‘e will send a Re’ 


inforced e STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 
costs $2.50. If not. costs nothing Fine Horsehide 
ALTIM 


anteed for absolute w 





Strop FREE. STERLING CO. ‘NR-I4 ORE, MD. and Police Shoe, made 


dark brown wi 
akin leather. Factor 





$10 Auction Course Free 


Learn Austionctting 4 Home or in College. Terms: Oct, 

» D. C.; ,- . in 
Los Angeles. 2lst year. Tuition $100. Home Sud. oo 
American Auction College,852W alnutSt., KansesCity, Me, 








We want men to test this shoe. We 


Gives 8 months’ service. Army 
aterproof Elk- 
Price of this shoe $4.97. 


































Enlarged and Improved Throughout 
$16,000.00 Entertainment Program 


10—Outdoor Hippodrome Acts—10 


All Headliners—All New to the South 
Twice Daily Before Grandstand 


4 DAYS—HORSE RACES—4 DAYS 


Four Races Daily, Beginning Tuesday, 
October 4th — $10,000.00 in Purses 


GORGEOUS FIREWORKS SPECTACLE EVERY NIGHT 


“WORLD’S GREATEST CARNIVAL” ON THE MIDWAY 


Finest Exposition of Live Stock, Farm Products, P 
tock, Ete. Ever Seon in the Southemt  ee” oe 
Biggest Dog Show, Direction American Kennel Club 


Reduced Rates on All Railroads and Bus Lines 


Truly “Virginia’s Greatest Event” 
DON’T MISS IT! 
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An Easy Way 
TO 
Get More Eggs 


3ecause hens will not eat equal 
parts of scratch and mash, they 
often become loafers. Gubernut 
Laying Feed—a scratch and 
mash combined, makes mash 
unnecessary—insures each hen 
getting enough protein for 
heavy egg production. It quick- 
ly starts hens to laying after 
the moult. Many report pullets 
laying at 5 months. 

Gubernut Laying Feed, the 2-in-1 
scratch, contains certain vital 
elements which science has re- 
cently found necessary to egg 
production—elements that are 
lacking in all grains and many 
poultry feeds. The cracked pea- 
nut cake and fsh scrap which 
go into every bag turn loafers 
into layers—insures a balanced 
ration for each hen—supplie: 
the needed elements. 


Send the name of your dealer 
and $3.25 for a 100-Ib bag. 


Feed it and note the results. 


Southern Oil & Feed Mills, Inc. 


PETERSBURG, VA. 














E66 Prices Higher 


Get More to Sell 


Eggs are 
bringing more 
money. Make your 
hens pay you profits. 
Help them thru the molt 
quickly and start them to 
laying by feeding Rust's Egg 
Producer. 

Mix it with your chicken feed 
and soon you will have cackling, 
red comb chickens laying more and 
more eggs. 


13 More Eggs a Day—Same Rations 
Mrs. W. Burton Bowner, Albemarie County, Va., 
wasn’t getting but one or two eggs @ day. After 
feeding RUST’S EGG PRODUCER two weeks, she 
Feports 13 to 15 eggs a day from the same rations, 


Every Hen Laying In Ten Days 
Mrs. Anna M. Harris, Mecklenburg County, Va., 
writes, ‘I got a 3)-cent package of RUSI’S 
EGG PRODUCER and I think in ten days every 
ben and pullet I had was laying.” 

pecial Introductory Offer 
Bend 30 cents for a large 1-lb. trial package, 
enough for 12 to 15 hens for 10 da~s. The extra 
eggs should repay many times the small cost, 
f you are Mke most customers, you will 
back for more. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


30 S. 14th Street, 
Richmond, 
Va. 












































SEND -NO-MONEY 


Blanket Sale 








Indian Robe Biankets 
Large—Heavy—Warm 


Send for these blankets at once. Order a sup- 
ply at this amazing low price. Very attractive 
and warm Indian Blanket, woven of Combina- 
tion Wool and China cotton yarn. Beautiful 
colors and patterns. Used on beds, davenports, 
couches, etc. Good weight and large size. 66 x 80 
inches. Priced specially low. 

Colors: Blue, Red, Tan Combinations 
SEND NO MONEY Just send your name and ad- 
dress phe quantity and col- 

ors of blankets you want. You pay mailman our low 
price plus a few pennies service charge when he brings 
the package. If you aren't entirely satisfied return the 
merchandise and we will refund your money. We pay 
ag Og this big bargain at once. Order Now 


HOWARD-LUX CO., Dept. 16 





Cleveland ,Ohio 














IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
_ ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 


| ing, of the 





North Carolina Farm News 


UMEROUS and outspoken com- 

plaints by harassed growers that 
prices for tobacco were too low were fol- 
lowed by a statement from the tobacco 
warehousemen advising 
growers to withhold 
their leaf from the 
market and sell it more 
slowly. The warehouse- 
men blame conditions 
on the United States 
Warehouse Association 
which fixed the opening dates for sales 
too late in the season, causing congestion 
at the main markets. Whatever the 
cause, farmers and agricultural leaders 
feel that the same old situation facing 
the grower before the organization of 
the Tri-State Tobacco Growers’ Asso- 
ciation is coming about again and the 
farmer is due to sacrifice another crop 
at prices lower than he should receive. 





Columbus County Improving Dairy 
Herds.—Within the last few weeks 19 
purebred dairy sires have been purchased 
for herds in Columbus County. Fifteen 
of these have been blooded Guernsey 
bulls. Five new bulls were purchased 
recently by County Agent J. P. Quinerly. 
These five animals went to McDaniel & 
Byrd of Evergreen; R. P. Britt, White- 


ville; Reno Frink, Hallsboro; John W. 
Hall, Hallsboro; and J. B. Reaves, 
Nakina. 


It Is Time to Make War on Smut.— 
When 25 out of 26 wheat fields inspected 
in Piedmont North Carolina are badly 
infested with smut, it is time to do some- 
thing about controlling the trouble, says 
G. W. Fant, plant disease specialist at 
State College. Mr. Fant recommends 
copper carbonate dust as a specific for 
the disease. How to use this dust is 
treated in Extension Circular No. 166 
recently issued by the State College Ex- 
tension Service. Copies may be had free 
of charge by Progressive Farmer read- 
ers in North Carolina by writing to the 
agricultural editor of the college at 
Raleigh. 


Georgia’s Supply of Feeder Pigs 
Affects North Carolina.— It will be 
hard to find feeder pigs in Georgia this 
fall, according to V. W. Lewis, livestock 
marketing specialist. Mr. Lewis says 
many North Carolina farmers have been 
in the habit of buying their young hogs 
in South Georgia. This year good crops 
in Georgia will cause many of the grow- 
ers there to feed out their own stock to 
a size which will make it unadvisable for 
North Carolina farmers to use. The 
Georgia farmers will not begin to sell 
before the middle or latter part of No- 
vember, says Mr. Lewis. He finds, too, 
that there is a movement in several Geor- 
gia counties to place purebred sows with 
certain farmers in an effort to build up 
quality swine throughout the state. One 
thousand purebred Duroc sows from 
Illinois are expected to be placed this 
fall in the vicinity of Tifton, Ga. 


Profits in North Carolina Bulbs.— 
“Five years ago,” says Mr. Charles Dear- 
Willard or Coastal Plains 
Sation, “there were only two recognized 
bulb growers at Castle Hayne. Today 
we have an organization of bulb grow- 
ers known as the North Carolina Codp- 
erative Bulb Growers Association with 
headquarters there and members in 
Goldsboro, Magnolia, New Bern, Wil- 
mington, and Castle Hayne sections. The 
present plantings of its members repre- 
sent an investment of more than $100,000, 
and the total acreage is approximately 
75 acres of narcissus and 15 acres of 
Dutch iris. However, the members are 
steadily increasing their acreage and will 
plant additional land this autumn. Dur- 
ing the past season one of them shipped 
approximately 250,000 narcissus, iris, and 
gladiolus flowers, and at least a million 
lossoms in all were shipped by the asso- 
ciation to the.Northern .markets,” 





LIVE NEWS FROM UP-AND- 
GOING COUNTY AGENTS 


ERTIE County.—Farmers are gen- 





erally pleased with their pastures. 
One of them said to me today, “I want 
you to see my pasture now. I have 35 


head of hogs on it and the grass is six 
inches high.” He sowed one acre ac- 
cording to recommendations this spring. 
Mr. S. J. Kirby says that no county in 
the state has done more and better pas- 
ture work during the past three years 
than Bertie. Visited a few farms to in- 
spect for boll weevil and found fields with 
100 per cent infestation. Having rain 
almost every day means that lots of bolls 
will be punctured and farmers will pick 
even less cotton than they think. No 
dusting being done—B. E. Grant. 


Chowan County.— More people are 
now planting corn to be hogged down. 
This is a good sign that the farmers are 
getting down to real business in produc- 
ing pork for market. Heretofore only 
a few farmers allowed the hogs to har- 
vest the corn in this way. This year 
there will be around 10 farmers using this 
method of finishing their hogs for mar- 
ket —N. K. Rowell. ‘ 


Hertford County.—“I would not take 
$500 per acre for my carpet grass and 
lespedeza pasture,” was the remark of 
one of the men who put on a pasture 
demonstration this spring. Boll weevils 
in the Harrellsville section have wrought 
an enormous amount of damage. The 
yield was cut at least one half in most 
fields in this section of the county.—C. A. 
Rose. 


Nash County.— Most of this week 
was devoted to boll weevil and red spider 
control work. Both are bad in county. 
The red spider has damaged the county 
over 1,000 bales of cotton and is found 
in nearly all fields—H. G. Wharton. 


Durham County.—Mr. W. M. Fer- 
rell, who used two tons of lime last fall 
on two acres of oats, said that he had 
never had such growth of oats and vetch 
on his place. On the unlimed part he 
made three-fourths ton of hay and on 
‘the limed two acres he made 1% tons 
of hay per acre. His land is now in 
cowpeas and Mr. Ferrell declared that 
they were at least 100 per cent better than 
the unlimed section. Mr. H. E. Martin 
limed six acres of his tobacco. He used 
one ton per acre on part of the land, two 
tons per acre on one acre, and 500 pounds 
in the row when fertilizer was distrib- 
uted. He says his best tobacco is where 
he had the two tons of lime—W. I. 
Smith. 


Davie County.— Ralph C. Ratledge 
fed 10 Tamworths until six months of 
age. They weighed 2,320 pounds, making 
a little more than a_ ton-litter—Geo. 
Evans. 


Cleveland County—Mr. A. L. Wort- 
man sowed three acres in beardless bar- 
ley last fall and made 135 bushels of 
barley and 4% tons of straw. “From 
now on,” says Mr. Wortman, “I intend 
to sow more barley and plant less corn. 
I can produce nearly twice as much bar- 
ley as I can corn at less cost and besides 
I make a good crop of hay after har- 
vesting the barley.”—Alvin Hardin. 


Lincoln County.—Mr. T. A. Warlick 
has put up some mighty good sweet clover 
hay. He sowed the seed on small grain 
in March. As soon as the grain was cut 
the clover began to grow, and as we 
have had a good season for hay the 
clover made a growth of two feet in 
places. Mr. Warlick made four large 
loads of hay on two acres. Next year 
he will turn under the hay for soil im- 
provement. Sweet clover will make good 
hay the first year but the second year it 
will grow too large and coarse for hay 
but will put more vegetable matter in the 
soil than any other crop I know.—J. G. 
Morrison, 
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ss Suetunete purchase of ma- 
mables us to offer you 2 
BEAUTIFUL DRESSES FOR 
$2.98. Materials are of heavy navy 
blue WOOL EMB’D SERGE. One 
pene ped pleated panels with fancy 
em ol 


ides. other is the 
newest coat style. Has Coney fur 4 
col waist is trimmed with 


ed 
a Slenderizing styles for 
all ages and figures. test bargain ever advertised, 
HURRY! WRITE TODA \¥!1 Just send name, address 
size. Pay mailman only $2.98 for both dresses, 4 
e@ few pennies delivery charges 


QUALITY SALES CO, 519.6 eerbern 9, Chicago 





Burns Kerosene, Gas-Oil | 
Gasoline, Distillate or Gas 


te peer far in excess of rating on 
interc 


okie. od money with WICO Magneto, die 
cast bearings, speed and power regulator 
and throttling governer. Scrap your old 
engine—pay a little of it down on a New 
WITTE on my hie + PLAN. 
WRITE TODAY FOR MY 


FREE ENGINE BOOK! 
No obligation. And, if interested, ask 
about Log and Saws, 8-in-1 Saw Rigs 
er Pump Outfits.—EZD. H. WITTE, Pres. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2357 Witte Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2357 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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newelNoo* BREE 


‘Double 
the Value 


of your 


Wool 


Exchange your wool for beau- 
tiful warm bed blankets or auto 
robes of superior quality. 
Our extra profit plan enables 
you to double the value of your 
wool. Obtain these blankets, 
either by making a nomi 
Payment in cash or entire pay~ 
ment in wool. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or costs 
refunded. Thousands of satis- 
fied customers heartily endorse 
this plan. 
Mail coupon for booklet gtv- 
ing details of plan 
Today! 


CHATHAM MFG G CO. 


Winston-Salem, N 






















CHATHAM MFG. CO. 
89 Chatham Road, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


send me further information on you 
EXTRA PROFIT PLAN. 
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For Home Use, Too 


Relieves pain. Soothes and 
heals. An old-time family 
remedy. Keep it always 
handy for lumbago—back- 
ache—sore and aching 
muscles — cuts — sprains 
—bruises—and burns. At 
your druggist, $2 a bottle. 


The Lawrence-Williams Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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= RELIABLE VACCINES 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 
The Pellet Form 
Single and Double Vaccine 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 





‘ 


ASE YOUR DRUGGIST FOR PRICES 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Write for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 
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A LA COOLIDGE 


A Ford touring model of many years ago 
steamed into Auburn, Ala., with a cargo of 
students returning to college and on the sides 
of the ancient vehicle was printed in box-car 
letters: i 

“I DO NOT CHOOSE TO RUN IN 1928.” 


PRECISELY 


A little boy in southern California was hav- 
ing his first glimpse of snow. “Oh, mother, 
what is it—what is it?” he shouted excitedly. 

“Why, that is snow, George. Whatever 
did you think it was?” 

“Snow! Why, it looks like popped rain!’ 


CLOSE ENOUGH 

The professor’ was asked to give his def- 
inition of woman. After clearing his throat 
he began in his leisurely way: “‘Woman is, 
generally speaking—” 

“Stop right there, professor,” interrupted 
a lowbrow. “If you talked a thousand years 
you’d never get any nearer to it than that.” 


TURNED TABLES 


She thought herself awfully smart as a 
shop assistant. zs 

“Do you keep fountain pens?” the timid- 
looking man inquired quietly. 

“No,” she snapped, “we sell them.” 

“Anyway,” he said, as he strolled towards 
the door, “‘you’ll keep the one you were 
going to sell me. Good morning.” 


NO ONE WAS INTERESTED 


Rufe Johnson’s pet hound disappeared. Rufe 
put the following ad in the paper: 

Lost or Run Away.—One liver-colored bird 
dog called Jim. Will show signs of hydro- 
fobby in about three days. 

The dog came home the following day.— 
Everybody’s Magazine. 


LOOK BEFORE YOU FIRE 


The owner of a department store walking 
through the packing room, noticed a boy idly 
leaning against a case and whistling. The 
owner glared at him. 

“How much do you get a week?” he de- 
manded. 

“Five dollars, sir,” replied the boy. 

“Ten here’s a week’s pay. Now get out!” 

The boy put the money in his pocket and 
departed. 

“When did we hire that loafer?” the owner 
demanded of the department head a little 
later. 

“Never,” was the answer, “he was deliver- 
ing a note for another firm.’’—Everybody’s 
Magazine. ¢ 


NO LITTLE DIFFERENCE SHOULD STAND 
IN THE WAY 


A Texas frontiersman came into camp rid- 
ing an old mule. 

“How much for the mule?” asked a by- 
stander. 

“Jist a hundred dollars,” 
rider. 

“I'll give you five dollars,” said the other. 

The rider stopped shert, as if in amaze- 
ment, and then slowly dismounted. 

“Stranger,” said he, “I. ain’t a-goin’ to let 
a little matter of ninety-fiwe dollars stand 
between me and a mule trade. The mule’s 
yourn.” 


| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLE Y— Crem. ee. 
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An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


No one person owns 
as much as 1% of 
the capital stock of 
the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. 
The company is owned 
by more than 420,000 
people, with stockholders 
in every section of the 
United States. It, in turn, 
owns 91% of the common 
stock of the operating 
companies of the Bell 
System which give tele- 
phone. service in every 
state in the Union, mak- 
ing a“national service 
nationally owned. 


The men and women . 


owners of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph 





CRON 





















largest single body 
of stockholdersin the 
world and they repre- 
sent every vital activity 
in the nation’s life, from 
Jaborer and unskilled 
worker to wealthy and 
influential executive. 
Although the telephone 
was one of the greatest 
inventions of an age of 
large fortunes, no one ever 
made a great fortune from 
it—in fact, there are not 
any “telephone fortunes.” 
The Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem is owned by the Amer- 
ican people. It is operated 
in the interest of the tele- 
phone users, ° 
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Land to Work 


Nearly every farmer can increase his 
income by using dynamite to clear or 
drain idle land. The investment is 
small and the job only has to be done 
once. But the profits from reclaimed 
land never cease. 

“Land Development with Hercules 
Dynamite” tells you everything you 
need to know about agricultural blast- 
ing. Sign this coupon below and get 
a free copy- 


HERCULES POWDER.COMPANY 
G@NCORPORATED) 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Birmingham, Ala. 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
Please send me, free, a copy of your 


booklet, “Land Development with Her- 
cules Dynamite.” 
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\Farmers Exchangel A oe 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 
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and Virginia, 
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The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 
but it will pay many advertisers to use other 
The following table shows rates per word for advertising in 

Each in. or amount counts as a word. We 
An —— for four weeks will cost four times what one week would Cost. 





8 cents per word 
8 cents per word 
6 cents per word 
6 cents per word 
27 cents per word | 


vered— 

RA C., and Va.. ° 
Miss. La., Ark., Ky.. 
hina rk | eaenege 
Texas and 8. Okla.......... 
Whole South 














Address Advertising Department, The 








Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Farmers’ Exchange— 











~ FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 





Millions nice frost-proof Cabbage plants; $1, 
prompt shipment. 


Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 





If you want to sell or rent your farm write us, 


you how to get in touch with prospective buyers. 


Progressive Farmer, Classified Dept., Raleigh, 








with Southern Georgia. 


Prices still available. Write Chamber of Commerce, 





NORTH CAROLINA 





Sale.—> 
Write Post office Box 68. 





Chamblee, Zebulon, 


STRAWBERRY 





Strawberry Plants.—Imp 
ary, Excelsior. 
vember delivery. $2.50 per 
Satisfaction and service guaranteed, 
Bald Knob, k 


roved Klondyke, Mission- 
10 million ready for October and No- 
1,000, cash with order. 
W. H. Nichols, 





NURSERY STOCK 





Plant only certified Pecan Trees. Write ~ descrip- 


tion and prices. W. N. Roper, Raleigh, N 





Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
a. 


Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, 





Fruit Trees, Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, 
ries, Grapes. Catalogue free. 
Cleveland, Tenn. 


Hysinger Nurseries, 





Four ronan farms for sale, in edge of Liberty, 


Full line of buildings. 





For Sale.—200 acre farm convenient to schools and 
churches; suitable for all crops; 
est strawberry market. 


near Carolina’s larg- 
Good buildings. See or write 





For Sale.—Six acres and, 
garage ; good -—— grove. 


good four-room house, 
Located close in to good in- 
; small cash payment, 
For particulars write Box 745, High 





a ee 


with a greater future, where thousands of people work, 
where millions of dollars are spent, 
great Duke University. 





, the city of opportunities. 
affording work for all 


ae ee 


poultry raising and dairying are 
surfaced roatis in every 


able in this section. 
: We have several excellent farms close to 
the city at reasonable prices, i 
Your inquiries will 
and promptly answered. Rowland Real Estate Com- 


a 


one 








corton and grain farms. 





Virginia | ay for sale. Write for bargain list. 


W. T. Bailey, Suffolk, Va. 
For Sale.—One of the best tobacco, grass and dairy 
For further information apply to 








Bright tobacco farmers should see our fine Virginia 


Write Tuggle & Hardy, 


For Sale.—5 truck omega F dairy farms, 4 tobacco, 
os and cotton farms. 





cash, balance in Land 
Land te B, 254 Arcade Bidg., 





For —" 135 acre farm, 
implements and team; 


completely stocked with 
several large barns, 
will lease on share or for money rent; 


ee, worthy tenant. P. D. Gwaltney 3rd, Smithfield, 





ceo for descriptive circular of desirable farm lands 
for sale direct from owner to purchaser in Chase City 
community with excellent future. 
schools and improvements desirable. 


Climate, crop yield, 





COO 





Pecans, Satsumas, Pineapple Pears, Peaches, 
McKay Nur- 


ples, Grapes, Figs, Evergreens, Roses. 
series, Lucedale, Miss. 


BABY CHICKS 





The Progréssive Farmer 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





Fall chicks for winter oe ig leading breeds; rea- 
sonable prices. Write H. Chesnett, Greer, 8. 


For best registered Angus cattle write Sanford & 
Rich Mocksville, N. C. 





Mathis Quality Sainks less layers. Leading 
breeds. $7.40 hundred up. C2 —'e free. Mathis 
Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kans: 


THOUSANDS OF CHICK “BUYERS SAY 
SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTER 
Write for our free catalog and instructive 

poultry book, one low prices. 
WAYNE N. "SHINN 
Box 193, 


Greentop, Missouri 
Chicks. — Quality purebreds, from healthy, vigor- 
ous stock. Thousands weekly. Pullets, hens, cocks, 
cockerels; lowest prices in years. Circulars free. 
Capital Poultry Farms, Columbia, a = 


LINDSTROM’ 
FALL. CHICE SALE 


Now booking orders at exceptional rices 
on all varieties. Our flocks are in splendid 
condition, and we guarantee 100% ANS de- 
livery of the same easily-raised QUALITY- 
VITALITY BRED CHICKS as we produce 
during the spring. Prompt shipments. 
Write now for FREE CATALOG. Lind- 
strom Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Box 101, 
Clinton, Mo. 


Hi-grade Fall Hatched Chicks.—We are now book- 
ing orders for fall chicks. Buy chicks now for high 
priced winter broilers. Barred Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds and heavy mixed. Troutville Poultry Farm, 
Inc., Troutville, Va. 














ANCONAS 
Anconas, from exhibition stock (Sheppard strain), 














5 months old cockerels, pullets, $1 each. Address 
Abbott’s Poultry Ranch, Buena Vista, Tenn. 
ANDALUSIANS 
Fenton 


Blue Andalusian cockerels, $1.50, $2 each. 
Shirley, Fayette, Ala. 





CORNISH 





Pecan and Fruit Trees pay. 


J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga 


pa Ornamentals beautify. 
If interested in either, write for illustrated catalogue. 





Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Salesmen wanted. Con- 


Best varieties. Prices right. 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Apple and Peach trees, 5c and up; Grapevines 3c; 
Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and 
Ornamentals. Benton County Nursery, Box 205, Rogers, 


best varieties. 


Ark. 





Select budded Pecan Trees in Stuart, 


Prices reasonable, Harlan Farms Nursery, Inc., 


hart, Ala. 


Success, 
Schley, Nelson and Moneymaker. Write for folder. 





Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. Sure, 
Permanent ,profitable investment. 
catalog. Largest growers in the world. 
Company, Lumberton, L 


Write for our f 
Bass Pecan 





Peach Trees, $5 per 100 up. 
per 100 and up. 
Planters by freight, parcel post, express. 
pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, 
ete trees, vines and : 
colors. Tennessee Nursery 
Tenn. 


Apple Trees, $7.50 
In large or small lots direct to 
Plums, 


Free catalog in 
Co., Box 108, Cleveland, 
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SEEDS 











CABpAGE 





Cabbage Seed.—Early Jersey and Me pn Wake- 
pound; post 


field; 15¢ ounce; 90c half pound; $1.5 
paid. W. R. Pegram, Raleigh, N. rc 





COTTON 





Heavy Fruiter Cotton.—Get facts direct from orig- 


Heavy type Dark Cornish. Leading strains. a 
a. 


stock, choice cockerels. H. F. York, Jesup, 
LEGHORNS 


Select S. C. Brown Leghorn pullets. 
rour, Petersburg, Va. 








G. P. Neat- 





Tancred 332-339 egg blood Leghorns, trapnested and 


pedigreed. Choice cockerels, hens and cocks. Al. 
Haase, Petersburg, Va. 





2,000 Tancred strain White Leghorn pullets, hatched 


April 12, $1.50 each. Special prices in large lots. 
B. Kurtz, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Hollywood-Tancred 300-330 egg blood White Leg- 
horns. Special sale on cockerels, pullets and hens. 
Write R. E. Sandy, Stuarts Draft, Va. 








White Leghorn cockerels from our own high produc- 
Price $1.50 to 
$2.50. Write us your needs. Fair View Farms Poul- 


ing Tancred flocks. Carefully selected. 


try Dept., Scottsville, Va. 


White Leghorns.—Pullets, hens. 
Prices ever made. 
on wonderful money-making Leghorns. 
try Farm, Morristown, Tenn. 





Greatest bargain 
Write quick for beautiful catalog 
Seagle Poul- 





Don’t delay. 


anniversary sale prices. 
Pouitry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


Now is your chance to buy these 
Trail’s End 307 egg strain, great egg producing, one 
year old hens, pullets, cockerels, at great reduced 
Write today. Trail’s End 





For Sale.—200 White Leghorn yearling hens. Larg— 


est accredited flock in state. Five years line, bred. 
300-egg record Barron males headed flock. * Flock 
rigidly culled each year by Mr. Oliver. 
this opportunity to lay the foundation of a goo 
breeding flock. First check for $2 per hen gets them. 
Kildaire Farm, Cary, N. C. 


Don’t miss 





ORPINGTONS 








inator. Genuine seed. Write quick. Vandiver Purebred Buff Orpington cockerels for sale. Milton 
Co., Lavonia, Ga. Lisk, Mt. Gilead, N. C. 
GRASS PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





Grasses, reseeding Clovers, Vetch—for pastures, hay, 


cover crops. Valuable booklet free. Lambert’s 
lington, Ala. 


For Sale.—Purebred Thompson strain Barred Rock 
wae. $1.50 each. Mrs. Fallie McNair, Patrick, 





OATS 





Virginia Gray Winter Turf Oats, the only genuine 
turf oats, $1 per bushel in lots of 10 bushels or more. 


Bedford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va. 





RYE 





Pure Abruzzi Seed oh $1.80 per bushel. Geo. 


Hendrix, Murphy, N. 





Abruzzi Seed Rye, aii on om Elkin, N. C. 


Highlands Orchards, Elkin, N 








CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 





Litiydate Farm, Mineral’ springs. N. 
250, ! 50c; 500, 75c; 
Cc. 





Pine Cabbage plants, postpaid: : 





“Tomato and “Collard ‘planta, a, $1 
__ Old Dominion Plant Co. ‘Fr 
Good a prompt shipment. 
Collards $1; Bermuda Onions $1.25. 
ya. 





Raleigh ‘Plant Ps 





Collard aie Seamiies variety) : 
$ 000, 


B. Morris & Son, Maxton, 
Georgia grown frost-proof 
: : 1.0 





Thomasville Plant Company, 





Cabbage and Collard plants: 500, 6s i, a 
Prepaid. Expressed f.o.b, Virginia, $1 thousand, Fine 
, cited shipments. Wholesale Plant Co., Way- 





Reliable Tiente.~-Covnene 


Collect, $1 thousand. Tifton Potato Co., Inc.. 





a Plants meee. ak ore ty _ Dutches, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
shaw, Walters, Va. 





Cabbage xf: Lanes _dozen 


a 


Satisfaction ak 





10 Milton i pet and Golterd Plan 
m2 full count guaran- 

teed. Farmers Supply Company, Franklin, Va. 
Barly Cabbage plants; { 
Ewverbearing Strawberries: 
Crepe Myrtle, 45 cents. Lilac, 25 








Cabbage —— Onion and Collard plants. 

leading varieties now ready. Prices parcel post: : 

,000 for $2.25. ly a express, any quan- 

per 1, — Satisfaction guaranteed. 
on, Ga. 





oe oe tte tee Wehetent, 


Seed Rye.—Home grown. 
tall growing. Fulghum Oats. 
Springs, N. C. 


Abruzzi and commor 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly 





Abruzzi Rye.—Lots fifty bushels up, one ninety 
Write for prices small 
M. Franklin, Tennille, 


bushel delivered; limited time. 
lots. All varieties Oats. 
Georgia. 





VETCH 





Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy Vetch, Italian Rye 
Grass, pe, Oats, Rye and Nitragin inoculation. 


R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 





For $3 we will ship you 15 pounds of Hairy Vetch 

NitrA-Germ 

Ask for prices 

Hairy Vetch, Oats, Rye, etc., ap Prompt shipments. 
Ga. 


seed and Nitragerm to plant an acre. 
inoculation for clover, vetch, alfalfa. 


Nitragerm Company, Savannah, 





MISCELLANEOUS SEED 





All varieties seed Oats and Rye; large or smal! lots. 


Get our prices. H. M. Franklin, Tennille, Ga. 





Alfalfa seed, 95% pure, $6.50 per bushel. 
Sweet Clover, 95% per cent pure, $4.50. 
George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


Scarified 
Bags free. 





Virginia Gray Oats, $1.10 Le yl Appler Oats, 90c 
hel; Rosen Rye, 
1.85 bushel; Little Red Wheat, 
Wheat, $1.85 bushel. 
J. 8. Ritchie, P. O. Box 281, Petersburg, Va. 


bushel; Fulghum Oats, 95¢ bus! 
bushel; Abruzzi Rye, $ 


$1.85 bushel; Leap’s Prolific 








POULTRY AND EGGS 





BABY CHICKS 





Chicks.—Purebred Reds, Rocks, 
Orpingtons, 12c; Leghorns and asso 
Spring datchery, Waynesboro, Va. 


White and Buff 
eS Li 


Park’s strain Barred Rocks direct; permit PC-69. 
April-May hatched cockerels that will breed laying 
Eggs after December 
lst. Satisfaction guaranteed. H. C. Sears, Rt. 1, 


quality into your flock, $2-$5. 
Morrisville, N. C. 





PEA FOWL 





Peafow] Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Hoston, Va. 


APRA AA 


GUERNSEYS 


For Guernsey dairy heifer calves, write L. Terwilliger, 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 








JERSEYS 


Bulls, heifers; Register of Merit stock; 
herd. Mount Pleasant Stock F: 


GOATS 


Want to buy Toggenburg Milk Goat, soon fresh; 
good milker; particulars. Lloyd Galdsborough’s Ken- 
nels, No. 2, Mohnton (Berks Co.), Pa. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


If you want Holstein or Guernsey calves, write 
Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


Guernsey Cattle and Hampshire Hogs.—yYoung bulls, 





accredited 
arm, Fairfield, Wa. 


























best breeding. Service boars, spring pigs. Gayoso 
Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 
DOGS 
Wanted.—100 Hounds and Bird Dogs. Write M. L. 
Crawford, Tiger, Ga. 
Fine pedigreed Collie pups for sale. Males $10; 


females $5. Hershel Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Airedale pups, pedigree furnished; 8 weeks Oct. Ist. 
$7.50 and $10. Also . ¥ and bitches, A. J. Lowder- 
milk, Mt. Gilead, N. C. 


Coon, *Possom and Fox Hounds, Rabbit and Squirrel 
Dogs. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
P. M. Cooper, Whittier, N. C. 


Pair real opossum hounds, black tan males, 4 years, 
$90. Others at $50 each on approval. Young hounds 
and pups. Walter Call, Mocksville, N. C. 


For Sale.—Pair coon, opossum and — hounds, 
four years, blacktan and bluetick; depos’ 50 any- 
ps ag pay express. Bob Sanderson, B38 1, May- 
eld, Ky. 


Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 
1026 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BATTERIES 


Batteries for farm light plants, radio, and auto- 
mobile. A carload of the well known long life Uni- 
versal Batteries just received. Prompt service from oun 
local warehouse at a big saving in freight. Made it. 
sizes to fit every make of plant. Generous trade-in 
allowance on your old set. Send for your copy of 
free Battery Guide. Tells you how to care for all 
farm light, radio and auto —— Carolina Willys 
Light Co., Laurinburg, N. 


CORN HARVESTER 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor mar’s price; only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment, easily shipped by 
express. Illustrated catalog free. Process Mfg. Co., 
Salina, ans. 






































FARM MACHINERY ~ 
Benthall Peanut Picker and Engine for sale cheap. 
E. J. Spruill, Mackeys, N. 
* Want to Exchange.—Sawmill for Husker and Shred- 
der. John Setchel, Spring Grove, Va. 
For Sale.—One small sawmi 


a bargain. If interested write 
ville, Cc. 











outfit complete at 
. EH. Jarrett, Dysart- 





HONEY 


For Sale.—Pure extracted Honey; 10-pound pail 
#- pi crate of six pails $9. 8S. V. Brown, Baxley, 
eorgia. 








KODAK FINISHING a 


Kodak Finishing by Mail.—Films developed free{ 
prints, 3c to 5c. W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 
mingham, Afa, 

LIME 


Mascot Agricultural Lime is uniformly and very 
finely -pulverized and kiln dried always. Write us for 
Merete. American Limestone Company, Knoxville, 
‘enn. 














MOTORCYCLES 


Motorcycle Bargains. — Used, rebuilt. 
Shipped on approval. Catalog free. 
818 Broadway, ‘Denver, Colo. 


NUT CRACKER 





Guarantee’l. 
Floyd Clymer, 








LIVESTOCK 





BERKSHIRES 





Big type. 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 


James W. Graves, American National 





Registered Berkshires.— 
Tendle Mills, Middleton, Tenn. 


Pigs, young males and gilts. 





CHESTER WHITES 





Chester Whites won six of the eleven prizes, in- 
cluding grand championship on dressed carcass at 
This is the real 


1924 International Show at Chicago. 








test of merit. Get the best. Registered pigs. Boggy 
Hollow Ranch, Purvis, Miss. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
Wayside 


Replentond Durocs.—Boars,” gilts, pigs. 
Farm, Somerville, Tenn. 





Registered Durocs 
gilts, 


and open Fairmont Farms, Staunton, Va. 


—Big Bone service boars, bred 





For Sale.—Extra fine Duroc boar, six months old. 
Also five fine gilts, three months old. V. N. Bass, 


Rt. 1, Goldsboro, N. C. 





HAMPSHIRES 





Registered Hampshires.—Bred and open gilts, pigs 


either sex. Dunmoven Farm, Lovettsville, 





oO. L. C. 





Oo. I. C. pigs. H. A. Bolick, Hickory, N. C. 





oO. I. C. pedigreed pigs. H. H. Gregory, Portland, 


Tenn. 





Purebred O. I. C. pigs; pair $35. W. I. Owen, 


Bedford, Va. 





POLAND-CHINAS 





Pigs from registered stock. 
Farm, Fairfield, Va. 


Mount Pleasant Stock 


Sell me your Black Walnut Kernels—cracked out 
with ‘Clark Nut Buster.’”’ It splits away shell, 
eliminates nut pick, leaves kernal in large pieces. 
Prepaid $7.50. Clark Nut Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 


PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Patents.—Write to B. B. Fishbourne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg, 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


PRINTING 


Poultry Printing—Reasonable- prices. 
Skenandoah Press, Dayton, Va. 


ROOFING 


Roofing.—Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, metal shin, 
gles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver, 
tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man. 
vills. Write us for prices and samples. Budd-Pipe, 
Roofiing Co., Durham,’ N. C, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand 
om credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College 
High Point,-N. C. 


Young Man—lLet the Charlotte Barber College teach 
you a good trade. Write for their catalogue. Char- 
lotte Barber College, sane N. C. 

Learn Telegraphy.—Pay tion part cash, balance 
after you are qualified yA have secured a position. 
Typewriter free with enrollments’ PFTC ae 
Cool Telegraph & Business College, Sandersville, Ga 

- STRAW 

Baled Oats Straw for sale. T. H. Jennette, Lake 

Landing, Cc. 


Good coulis Wheat Hs for gate, $10 per ton 
D. Staley 


f.o.b. Liberty, N. C. 
TOEAEED 

















Samples fre’ t 









































fr” 


Hi ‘obacco.—Write for samples and prices. 
Troutt & Ay Dept. F-3, Hickory, Ky. 





exacurve orice 
PETERSBURG. VIRGIN™ 








‘Have US Sell YOUR Land at Auction” _ 








Leaf Tobacco—Good, sweet; chewing, 3 pounds ds 75¢: 
5, $1; 10, $1.75. Smoking, 3 pounds 50c; 5, 75c: 10, 
$1.25. United Farmers, Mayfield, Ky. 
Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pune 
$1.25; 10, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
postman. - United sarmere. Bardwell, Ky. 











free. business, guarantee satis- 
._O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Reference: 
Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biss?. 


TREE KILLER 


Condensed Bo-Ko; enough to kill 100 trees, $% 
Bo-Ko Co., Jonestown, Miss. . 























(Classified ads. continued on next pase) 
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| ARRANGE WINTER PROTEC- 
TION FOR THE HENS 


To proper housing of poultry is of- 
tentimes overlooked under mild South- 
ern conditions, says C. L. Morgan, chief 
of the Clemson College Poultry Division. 
He explains that while it is not necessary 
to construct houses so tightly or install 
ventilating systems as in the Northern 
States, yet the house should furnish ample 
protection to the laying hen. 


In summer and on mild winter days the 
requirements for keeping the body warm 
are relatively small, but on cold windy 
days this requirement becomes much 
greater. If the hen is protected from the 
chilly winds hy tightly constructed houses 
it will not be necessary for her to take 
feed that is being used for egg produc- 
tion and use it for body fuel. The back, 
side and ends of the poultry house should 
be made free from drafts by stopping all 
cracks. There will be plenty of ventila- 
tion from the open front which is so com- 
monly used. Drafts through the poufl- 
try house from open cracks also induce 
colds, which means a lot of work and 
worry on the part of the poultryman and 
a reduction in eggs. 

And now is the time to provide winter 
protection for the hens—in the spare time 
we have this fall. 


NEEL’S POULTRY POINTERS | 
FOR OCTOBER | 


OOL the hen—make her believe 

spring is here this fall and winter, 
and she will lay accordingly, says Lyman 
Neel, poultry extension specialist of 
Clemson College, S. C. For example, 
the ideal house is the one that supplies 
spring time conditions—abundance of 
fresh air and direct sunshine, and pro- 
tection from both extreme heat and cold. 
It should also supply freedom of drafts, 
light from all directions, 3% to 4 square 














‘feet of floor space per hen, a tight smooth 


floor, and convenience of feed hoppers, 
nests, dropping boards, etc. To meet these 
specifications for 100 hens the 20 x 20- 
foot shed-roof, open-front house is very 
satisfactory. Such a house protects the 


birds from extreme heat in summer as 
well as cold in winter. 


Greater returns can be assured from 
the properly housed birds if the feed is 
———o— EEE 


Send No pomey 





Send for this great double bargain at once. 
Just think— arm Flannel 
for only $1.39. W: ~ 


— pattern. idered at yoke. An 
mazing offer. COLORS: Pink or Biue— 
SIZES: 3z to 44 bust. 


Seen 
eer See 








oa Orasrt oe criti 
| HOWARD-LUX CO.,om. 16 Cloveland0. 








RED POLL CATTLE "saz 


Of od beet form and high ‘producers at 


REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
Carolina 





supplied in the correct form and amount. 
A good mash mixture should be supple- 
mented with a grain mixture fed in the 
litter morning and evening. Pullets 
should be fed heavily on grain as they 
approach maturity and start laying. Oy- 
ster shell should be available at all times, 
and green feed supplied daily in some 
appetizing form. Encourage mash con- 
sumption by providing 12 inches of feed- 
ing space to every eight hens. The reel 


.type trough hopper, a simple homemade 


affair, is a compact, sanitary self-feeder. 

Sanitation is the only practical way 
to prevent poultry troubles. Make sure 
that roosts are free from mite infection. 
Chicken lice eat profits but may be easily 
controlled with sodium fluoride. An ap- 
plication of lard and kerosene will soon 
put stick-tight fleas out of commission. 
Birds in good weight and free from bad 
infestation of intestinal worms will be 
freer from colds and sorehead. 

Practice sanitation inside the house— 
clean the dropping board often, white- 
wash the walls, keep the water supply 
high enough to keep it clean, and keep 
litter on a smooth tight floor. 


| DOESN'T PAY TO CROWD 
POULTRY 


[- IS uneconomical to crowd chickens 
in too small a house. Clemson special- 
ists tell us that each adult fowl should 
have from 3.5 to 4 square feet of floor 
space. If 4 feet is provided, then a house 
20 by 100 feet will accomodate 500 fowls ; 
20 x 50 feet will accommodate 250 fowls, 
and 20 x 25 feet will accomodate 125. 

If the house is not large enough, then 
the thing to do is to provide larger quar- 
ters or cull and sell down to not more 
than 1 fowl to 3.5 feet of floor space. 


| A STANDARD FARM PAPER | 
SAYS — 


= 


With Even 50 Per Cent of Farm- 
ers Organized, They Could Win 


HE National Grange is an organiza- 
tion that renders sound service to its 
members. It stands for high ideals in 
farm life and demands justice for agri- 

















culture. To accomplish these ends it 
holds to principles and practices which 
are sound. It does mot engage in the 
discussion of issues incapable of being of 
genuine service to the development of 
farm life and a sound agriculture. Its 
present master, L. J. Tabor, devotes him- 
self industriously and intelligently to the 
work of the National Grange and we take 
pleasure in quoting his views concerning 
the value of codperation and farm or- 
ganization :-— 

“All admit there is a farm problem 
that needs correction. A great majority 
of thinkers will agree that the coopera- 
tive movement has helped in the past, is 
of value at present, and can be made of 
greater value in the future. 


“When we pass the time when more 
than fifty per cent, or a_ substantial 
majority, of our farmers hold member- 
ship in bona fide farm organizations, with 
intelligent and capable leadership, we 
shall witness the passing of the farm 
problem because the men -who fill the 
nation’s bread basket ‘can, by organiza- 
tien, education, and codperation solve 
their own difficulties and will have suffi- 
cient influence in public affairs to secure 
any needed remedial legislation or gov- 
ernmental assistance required for the ad- 
vancement of their own  calling.”— 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


| WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT | 


| pec igited are appropriate and 
beautiful passages for the whole 
family to read together each night for 
the coming week :— 

Friday, September 30.—Prayer of Habak- 
kuk, Hab. 3. 

er. October 1.—Promised Salvation, 
Zeph. 3:8 

Sunday, ie ered of the New Tem- 
ple, Hag. 1:13 to 29. 

onion, pons 3.—Jerusalem Restored, 
Zech. 8:1-1 

Tuesday, Rae 4.—The Coming of the 
King, Zech. 9:9-17. 

Wednesday, October 5.—The Day of His 
Coming, Mal. 2:17 to 3:12. 

Thursday, October 6.—Spirit-filled and Vic- 
torious, Matt. 3:13 to 4:11. 

Friday, October 7.—Gospel of the Kingdom, 
Matt. 4:23 to 5:16. 

Saturday, October 8.—In Country, Town and 
Home, Matt. 8:1-17. 

Memory Verses: Hab. 3:18; Zeph. 3:17; Hag. 
2:9; Zech. 8:3; 9:9; Mal. 3:2; Matt. 4:10; 4:23; 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


eee 





PPAPBA LOLI III 





WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 





Barn equipment, dairy supplies, dairy house and 
creamery enone. boilers, pumps and water sys- 


= ms. 


©. Rich, Mocksville, N. C. 








HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Wanted.—Position managing large estate or_ stock 


farm. Best reference. 


Box 95, Rt. 4, Elkton, Va. 





Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 


you get permament government position. 


Write him 





immediately. 
Wanted.—#armer or farmer’s son or man to travel 
in country. Steady work, good profits. MeConnon & 


Cempany, Dept. F7, Memphis, Tenn. 





Southern farmer, thirty years’ experience, knows ma- 


chinery ; 
Quiet home desired. 


wants light job in country. 


Salary ne object. 
Box 158, Phoebus, Va. 





Wanted.—Energetic man with family to oversee farm, 
also cultivate ten acres or less in tobacco on shares. 


4 


salary for right — with reference. 
N 


Address 


Box 126, Windsor, 





Men Wanted.— -We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 


ville. 





Let us train you to be an expert ae 
mechanic 
you is small. No negroes 


and get a good job for you. The cost to 
taken. For free booklet 








write Nashville Auto eRchool, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

AGENTS WANTED _ 
x Fruit Trees for Sale. — gets want “a. | Concord 


Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
ialties. 


and spec! 


Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 


Dept. RB, St. Louis. 





start you without a dollar. Soaps, ies 


We 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. 
Dept. 


nation 


2520, St. Louis. 





GET OUR FREE OUTFIT OFFER 
Wonderful line 350 fast-selling Household 


Necessities. 


Every home buys; $15 a day 


sure; car furnished. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS COMPANY 


9467 Monmouth, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Bibles and Testaments, Bible Dictionaries, Bible 


Histories, Bible Stories, books for home and ehurch; 
agents coin money, write quick. Jenkins Bible Press, 
Washington, D. C. 





Agents 
patent 


sils. 


.—-Make a dollar an hour. 
atch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
mple Somes free. 


Sell Mendets, a 


Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 


70) 01, Amsterdam, 


Gold Mine 
Mend fer fabrics, hosiery. 
Hundred other fast sellers. 
5858, 6129 Wentworth, Chicago. 


buys. 
Dept. 


for Agents.—Take orders Liquid Quick 
Stops runs. Every woman 
J. E. Johnsen Co., 





fs —We start you in business and help you 


full time. can 
Madison ‘mins te 560 Broadway, New York. 


No faeal or experience needed. Spare or 


earn $50-$100 weekly. Write 





Barn $80 weekly with Paris Fashion Frocks for 
women. Big line new styles at factory prices. Big 


advanee commissions. 
Fashion Frocks, Dept. H-123, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








No experience necessary. New 


Summer work for farmers, “teachers and others. Sell 
fruit and ornamental trees and help make the world 


more fruitful and beautiful. 
salesm: oneord 


Ask for our terms to 
Nurseries, Dent. 25, Concord, Ga. 





5-10-25 year records of our representatives prove we 


have the proposition for you. 
ditional 


portunity. 
& Tea Co., Dept. P-1281, St. Louis, 


New plan offers few ad- 
game clean cut $25 to $75 a week op- 
No capital needed. treat Eastern Coffee 








THE TREND OF 


THE MARKETS 


‘eee following figures show for each product named the prices last week, 


a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-14) prices. 


New 





Big Pay Every Day.—Complete guaranteed line di- 
Shirts, W St 


rect to wearer Dreas ork irts, Fiannels, 
Overalls, Pants, Leather Coats, Lewin Playsuits. 
$19-$25 daily! Mxperience Big outfit 
ro. Nimrod C€o., Dept. T 922 28 Lincoln Ave., 





you t 


Salesmen gelling to Men.—We have side line for 
hat will along with any line you may now 





York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, and standard 
Chicago quotations on other products listed :— 


Pre-war 
Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Cotton, spot middling, ib. ......... $0.2055 ot ef $0.1660 $0.1266 
Peamuts, No. 1 Spanish, t). .....+. 6% 09% 
Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt. ...0.s0000- 1:50". 1 45 1.90* 122° 
Hoge, average, 20Ut. ....65 vsecccesss 10.50 8.90 12.00 8.14 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....... 10.50 975 9.43 7.36 
Eggs, fresh firsts, €0t. .crccsccerc. S4Ys 7 Va 37 252 
OS OR eee 45% 43 44 284 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ....... oh. a 1.12 78 67 
Oats, No. 2 white Dit. <.cc0cccerccce MV 49 43 38 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ......+.... 17.50 17.50 23.00 17 40 
* Round whites. 
PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS ON VARIOUS GRADES AND STAPLES 
OF COTTON 


“Middling” white is the standard quality ef cotton. For grades above mid- 
dling the farmer is entitled to a premium of so many “points on middling.” 
For inferior cotton, a deduction is made of so many “points off middling.” 
A point is 1-100 of a cent; thus 50 points is % cent, 250 points is 2% cents, etc. 

Following are the number of points on or off middling allowed on each 
grade of cotton on the New Orleans cotton market September 9 :— 


White Yellow L.Y. Yellow Blue 
standards Spotted tinged stained stained Gray stained 
Middling fair ............-. RMR. obtrr al” one ag teh toad) eee «Se neey *neaghe 
Strict good middling ...... Oe a 0 Oa eee eee ae 
Good middling ............. 75 on 2% on 2 off 10 0ff Woff Moff 200 off 
Strict middling ............ 50 on Even 100 0ff 150 off S00 off 10 off 300 
RRR: Basis 100 off 20 off 20 0ff S375 off 1D off 40 off 
Strict ioe middling ........ 100 off 200 0ff W00f ....... ee dacsas. “araauas 
Low middling ............... Geen: * ae OE © i icace -dewsins  dkabase * nomad 
Strict good eaten sehen RGN i> tee ees Ee ods” ek oinBleig: ° aaakaede™  eaghtic” whabwes 
Good ordinary ..........-++ Se GE. Soci Bannl © certs): <- nae ee. Vek edame- wwe caltaaaes 


Premium for Extra Length of Staple.—At Gastonia, N. C., in the 
eenter of the Southern textile belt, premiums on various lengths of staple last 
week were as follows:— 


i. . errr re Enrtisiientdecceet 150 points on 1 3-46 inch ....ccces nen hee ---. 800 points on 
1 1-16 inch ....ccresccessceess+ 325 Points on UG imeh ......+ceecceceas-ss+-1,200 poimts on 
206 MNO nv cicvens ececceseceses+ 00 points on 








be handling and ~ lf more money for you, provided 
you ate now gelling to men. Get full facts at once. 
Addresd Selesmanager, 844 West Adams, Dept. 249, 
Chicago. 

$16 Daily we “ey Chieftain guaranteed 
tailored Shirts. Just show samples, write We. 
deliver and collect. Your pay daily. No eapital or 
experience meeessary. Spare time pays you big. Com- 
plete outfit free. Cineinnati Shirt Company, Lane 
18212, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Agents.—$13.89 daily in advance (sworn proof), in- 
tr new ineured Hosiery. Guaranteed one year. 
No capital or experience required. Your pay daily; 
re time pays you big. We 
supply samples. Siik hose for your own use free. 
- Hosiery Company, Road 29022, Cincinnati, 

0. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
Baby Chicks 


chicks for Christmas Broilers 
net Reds, White and Brown Leghorns. 
Profits frem these will fill the stockings 





























ta Claus. Free Circular. 
Mma HATCHERY CO. 
| Bon am, Lynchburg, Va. 








Send only 41-00 400 pay posemaes 
a> the rest after you sce chicks. Pure- 

bred stock selected EIR. ert 

judge. Big Catatog. W: tovtaday. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 35: 2520. ath St. Lexington, Ky. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 




















TANCRED 
WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 
apall Batch, in four months; 10 te 12 weeks 


a, sy $1.99 and 91.35 
MWe ive. free with every 20 ‘plies 1 cock 

our best mating pen. $5.00 will book 
a Sed 


WHITE LEGHORN FARM : 
Stuarts 








Box 9, Draft, Va. 





$15,000 in cash prizes 
_ fora slogan about WOOD 


‘Read the fascinating story of Nature’s most friendly and useful material. 
Know more about its beauty, durability and economy. Learn the truth about 
America’s vast and permanent supply of timber. Then send us your slogan! 


edie em MN 


CCIE APSR NAS DOR ie IED ty SSR NC EIEN CAGE STAY nS SII 5 


This message may mean $5,000 added to 
your bank account. And remember that 
these slogan contest prizes are seldom won 
by professional writers or technical ex- 
perts. Nearly always the winners are peo- 
ple who never expected to win. So do not 
skip anything—not one word. 


Almost everyone has been 

induced to believe that this 

country is confronted by an 

A acute shortage of timber. 
4 ‘This is not true. 

In fact, Col. William B. 

Greeley, U. S. Forester, 
urges the nation to “Use wood, and 
conserve the forests.’’ For timber is a 
crop. ‘t needs to be cut when ripe. 
Failure to do so means waste. 

There is enough standing timber in 
the United States today to build a new 
six-room house for every family in this 
country, Canada, South America, all of 
Europe and the entire British Empire! 
And the additional lumber supplied by 
the yearly growth of standing trees would 
build a continuous row of these houses 
along both sides of a street reaching 
from New York to San Francisco. 

These are not “‘opinions’”—but facts 
backed up by extensive investigations 
and published reports of the United 
States Forest Service. 


Better lumber than ever 
Not only plenty of lumber—but Jetter 
lumber! Today, American Lumber 
Standards, adopted by the industry 
and endorsed by the U.S. Government, 
give the purchaser protection he never 
had before. 

Universal adoption of reliable stand- 
ards has won for the Lumber Industry 
high praise from Secretary of Com- 
merce, Herbert Hoover. 


Wood built America 


Without wood there could have been 
no America! 

Stout wooden ships brought thesettlers 
of America across the wide stretches of 
the stormy Atlantic. Wood sheltered 
them in sturdy log cabins and wood 
housed their descendants in colonial 
mansions—many of which endure today. 

Throughout the Thirteen Colonies 
wood built the homes, the churches, 
the town halls, the schools. Wood built 





the wharves, the warehouses, the stock- 
ades, the barns, the corn cribs, the 
bridges. 

Later, the Forty-Niners battled their 
way over the long cruel trail to Califor- 
nia in covered wagons made of wood. 
On ties of wood the railroads advanced 


unceasingly, West, East, North and 
South. 


Uses constantly increasing 
Twenty years ago there were less than 
2600 commercial and industrial uses for 
wood. Today there are more than 4500. 
Radio alone uses more lumber than 
some states use for buildings. 

From the staunch timbers in mine 
shafts to the buoyant strength of Lind- 
bergh’s immortal plane, wood serves 
mankind in countless and ever-increas- 
ing ways. 

Wood endures 
The oldest and most beautiful homes 
in America are houses built of wood. 
Many of them stand today, as sound 
in timber and beam, and as /ivable, as 
they were before the Revolution. 

Wood endures—and the supply is en- 
during. For it is the only one of our 
natural resources that grows. The mine 
becomes a gaping hole—the forest for- 
ever renews. 


Wood is beautiful 


Wood possesses a pleasing natural beau- 
ty of grain and texture that mellows 
and deepens with age and defies imi- 
tation. 

Wood can be fashioned and carved and 
fitted into thousands of charming designs. 

And surely it is significant that the 
American architect prefers lumber for 
his own home! 


Wood is friendly 


Of all materials there is none so friendly, 
with such a sense of human companion- 
ship, as wood. Wood is warm and alive 
to the touch. The handle of a tool, the 
steering wheel of your car, the arm of 
your chair, the bowl of your pipe—you 
like the feel of them because they are 
wood. 
Wood is economical 

Wood is stronger, pound for pound, 
than any other material. It is easily 
and cheaply fitted to special forms for 
special needs. 
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Its moderate cost is due today, in no 
small measure, to the elimination of 
waste. There is a grade of. lumber for 7 
every purpose, a right wood for every * 
need. 

“« “ b 


To inspire renewed and greater appre- 
ciation of wood, and to make more % 
widely known its almost endless variety 
of uses, manufacturers of American 
Standard Lumber in the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association are pre- 
paring an extensive educational cam- } 
paign. The first thing the Association 7 
wants is a “slogan.” Send your coupon 4 
now! 


NATIONAL LUMBER 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
Manufacturers of American Standard Lumber 


This free Booklet may mean 


$5,000 fo you 


Send today! 


Mail coupon below and booklet will be sent you 
postpaid. It contains the Official Blank on Which 
Your Slogan Must Be Submitted. 
This may mean $5,000.00 added to your bank 

account. So mail your coupon right now. 

Pivot Prime . s ¢ 

Second Prize .. .« 

Tere Prege «' «se 

Four Prizes (each) . 

Fifty Prizes (each) . 


Total, $15,000 


In case of tie, the full prize 
will be paid to each tying 
contestant. 


Contest 
closes 


December 
15th 


National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association 
P. O. Box 811, Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen:—I want to enter your $15,000 Prize Slogan 
Contest. Please send me free copy of your booklet, “The 
Story of Wood,’’ so that I may qualify. 


Name.. 





Street...... 





R. F. D., Town or City 





State. 








